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Fred sprang up and seized thë fobber from behind, and at the same time wrenched the revolver 
from his hand, with which he shot out the light. The dumfounded 
robber turned and grappled with him. 
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Fred Fearnot’s Wonderful Courage 
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THE MISTAKE OF THE TRAIN ROBBER 


By HAL STANDISH 


CHAPTER I. 
FRED AND TERRY AT RANCHMAN’S REST. 


“Fred Fearnot and Terry Olcott congratulated themselves 
ön the success of the popular Society Circus, which had been 
organized for the purpose of raising funds for the rebuild- 
ing of a schoolhouse which had-been burned beyond the dam 
in the settlement of the millmen of New Era. 

The schoolhouse was not, only rebuilt, but was a splendid 
architectural success. It hud every convenience that an in- 
stitution of its kind needed, and the children and the patrons 
of the school were prowd of it. 

When it was opened, on the first Monday in September, 
more pupils attended than ever before in its history. 

The society ladies who took part in the circus were more 
than pleased when they gazed at the magnificent building. 

Some of them had once before participated in a theatri- 
cal performance for char'table purposes, and that, too, was 
successful, 

They had now learned that whatever Fred and Terry un- 
dertook, and Evelyn Olcott and her friends approved, they 
-eould enter into with proper protection and assurance of 
success. 

“Before they dispersed Fred suggested that they organize 
a perpetual association for the purpose of keeping up per- 
sonal acquaintance, and that they have an annual dinner at 
New Era. 

For many weeks after the dispersion of the circus people, 
the public press had much to say about Evelyn Olcott and 
her magnificent horses. 

As they were being shipped to Fredonia.the freight train 
was side-tracked at a little town half-way between New 
Era and Fredonia, and the grays were stolen. 

he thieves .changed their coats by dyeing them a dark 
‘color, and then entered them on the racetrack at Saratoga. 
Fred and Terry went in search of them on horseback, 
d after traveling about for a fortnight Fred saw the old 
indoo juggler in a dream and learned from him that the 
horses were no longer gray, but dark, and that they had 
been entered on the racetrack at Saratoga. 

The object of the thieves was to establish their reputation 
in order to get good prices for them. As the reader well 
knows, several parties had offered a hundred thousand dol- 
lars apiece for them. 

Our heroes went to Saratoga, accompanied by Evelyn Ol- 
cott, and visited the racing stables. 

In the stalls Terry found two horses whose shape and size 
aroused his suspicions. He called Evelyn to him, and she, 
to test the identity, called to them. They knew her voice 
and proceeded to raise a tremendous racket. She went into 
their stalls and cut the halters. They backed out and fairly 
danced around her in their joy at seeing her. 

Fred and Terry, at the points -of their revolvers, arrested 
the pretended owners, 

When they removed their disguises the thieves knew them. 

They were taken before the Chief of Police, who, on Fred 
and Terry’s story, locked them up. i 


A chemist was employed to apply certain acids that re- 
moved the stains, and thus proved the truth of Evelyn’s 
claim 

The horses, of course, were then awarded to Evelyn, when 
Fred chartered a car and had them shipped to Fredonia. 

The thieves were indicted for horse-stealing and Fred and 
Terry were subpoenaed to appear in court as witnesses 
against them. 

It was while they were waiting for the court to meet, the 
following spring, that Fred received a communication from 
Wicklow, in Colorado, asking him and Terry to come out to 
consider a proposition that had been made him by a couple 
of wealthy ranch owners. 

He stated that the gentlemen were then at the ranch, 
waiting for them. 

The letter had been addressed to him at New Era, and 
Dick Duncan had forwarded it to Fredonia. 

It was now about the first of October. 

“Read that, Terry,” said he, handing the letter to him. 

Terry read it, and after thinking for a few minutes, re- 
marked: 

“Fred, those fellows will have to put up a good pile of 
money before you’ll get my consent to part with the ranch.” 

“T agree with you, but we will go out there and see what 
can be done. Maybe they are willing to pay what it is 
worth.” 

“All right; Pll go with you, but I assure you I am not 
anxious to part with that ranch, It is the finest one in all 
the West. Since Wicklow began improving the stock we 
have gotten better prices than any other ranchman west of 
the Mississippi River. We don’t owe a dollar of indebtedness 
on it, and it affords us a steadier income than any piece of 
property we ever had, not excepting New Era itself. ‘Then, 
too, our men are faithful. Wicklow is honest, and without 
doubt the best manager in all the West.” 

“Terry, suppose we go up to New Era and communicate 
with Witklow from there and find out what sort of an offer 
has been made?” 

“All right; let’s take the next train.” 

“So we will,” and they both conferred with Evelyn and 
Mary about their possible trip to the ranch. 

“What’s the trouble out there?” Evelyn asked. 

“Read Wicklow’s letter, and then you’ll understand it.” 

She read the letter and then remarked: 

“Oh, my, Fred, I do hope you won’t sacrifice that ranch!” 

“You bet we won’t! We are not obliged to sell, as we 
don’t owe a dollar, and if those fellows buy, they will pay 
all it is worth.” 

“Well, if I were just to consult my heart about it,” she 
added, “I would say sell, and then there would be no neces- 
sity for you and brother to go so far away from home.” 

“Yes, dear, I feel just that way myself. Terry and I will 
take the next train for New Era, which will pass in about 
two hours. There we will communicate further with Wick- 
low, and get some information before we take such a trip.” 

“Oh, my, that is parting scon! We have all had such a 


lovely time this season ihat I was in hopes that you Doula N 


spend the winter where we could see each other often.” 


“Say, Evelyn, we don’t intend to start West before com- 
ing back here. What’s the matter with you and Mary going 
out with us? Maybe Amalie and Joe would like to go out 
to see her parents, also. We could spend a month out there 
before the snow falls.” 4 eee 

“Well, go on to New Era, and Mary and I will think it 
over. I think I would enjoy the trip.” - 

So, two hours later, Fred and Terry rode to the station 
and took the train for New Era. 7 5 

They went immediately to the telegraph station and wired 
to Wicklow, asking him what sort of an offer the gentleman 
had made him. 

Then they went to the Fearnot cottage. 3 

The next day a despatch came from Wicklow saying: 


“No special offer has been made as yet. They say they 
will pay what the place is worth, and will take the cattle.” 


Fred immediately wired back: 

i} 
“Entertain the parties as our guests until’ we arrive.” 
The answer came back: 


“The gentlemen will wait. Let me know when you start.” 
Fred wired back: 


“Will let ‘you know in'a few days.” 


Then they took the train for Fredonia to see if the girls 
would make the trip with them, but both Mrs. Hamilton 

and Mrs. Olcott protested, and the girls finally gave it up. 
* The next day they returned to New Era, when Fred 
wired to Wicklow that they would start that night. And 
they left at the appointed time for Chicago. 

Twenty-four hours later they landed in the Windy City. 

They stopped only a couple of hours in Chicago, and 
then took the fast express for Colorado. 

Wicklow had calculated as to the time they would reach 
Ranchman’s Rest, and had driven down to the old tavern, 
accompanied by the two gentlemen whom they were com- 
ing to meet. 

icklow rushed up to them as soon as they stepped off the 
train, grasped their hands and shook them warmly. 

“Glad to see you, Wicklow,” said Fred. “How are the 
madam and the children?” 

“All well, thank you,” and then he added: 

“The two gentlemen are here.” 

“Good! Good! Where are they?” 

Wicklow turned and beckoned to two middle-aged, well- 
dressed men, who immediately came forward. 

Of course, others had crowded around them to shake their 
hands and welcome them back to Colorado. 

The gentlemen had to wait a few minutes, and then 
Wicklow introduced one as Mr. Madden, and the other 
as Mr. Wolcott. y 

“Gentlemen, I’m glad to see you,” said Fred. “This is 
my partner, one of the best, and at the same time one 
of the worst men that ever lived in this State,” 

Both gentlemen laughed, and Wolcott said: 

“You make a broad assertion, Mr. Fearnot.” 

“Yes, it’s one of his tricks,” laughed Terry. “When- 
ever he is in a good humor he tries to have fun with 
me. He thinks because I haven’t killed him, I’m one of 
the best fellows on earth, but A’ve never been able to un- 
derstand what he means by the other half of his assertion, 
so we will just have to let it go for what it is worth.” 

“Well, if you want to find out what it is worth, just 
tread on his corns or call him a liar,” said Fred. 

“Oh, oh!” they both laughed. “I understand. You really 
mean that he is a.good fellow among his friends, and a 
very bad man among his enemies.” 

“Yes, that’s it; you have got it down fine.” 

“Neither of the strangers had ever seen Fred or Terry 
before, though they claimed that they were quite familiar 
with their career through accounts in the public press. 
tlemen, ever indulge in strong drink.” 

“Well, you can rely upon his veracity,” said Terry. 
never drink anything stronger than a cup of goo 
Neither do we smoke or chew.” 

They walked over to the hotel, and Wolcott said to them: 

“Mr. Wicklow has informed us that neither of you gen- | 
tlemen ever indulged in strong drink.” $ 


“We 
coffee. 
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“Thank you; we have never been able to see where there 
is any sense in young men drinking ardent spirits. People 
claim that it promotes sociability, but I have seen the 
reverse of that too often to believe it.” 

“Well, I must say that both of you belie your appear- 
ance. You are certainly as mild-looking young men as I 
eyer met.” 

Just then Wicklow chuckled and remarked: 

“Mr. Wolcott, they are the most deceiving men you ever 
met in your life, but then I’ve told you that before.” 5 

“Well, I was just going to ask you to come into the 
bar and take a drink, but I see now that the invitation would, 
be useless. The landlord has informed us that he has some 
good champagne on hand. I told him I wanted him to re- 
serve a case of it for us, but he shook his head and said: 

“It’s no use to ask those boys to drink. They'll drink 
lemonade or soda-water with you, but not ‘hot stuff.’ ” 

“The old landlord is a good friend of ours, and 
us. But say, have you met his daughters?” 

“No; we have been here only about an hour.” 

“Well, you won’t find finer girls in all the West than 
they.” 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said Wicklow, “you spoke of two of them. 
There is only one of them here.” PR 

“Yes; I forgot. -One of them is married and living ~ 
in the East. She married a rich fellow from the West, 
and made him as good a wife as a man could find any- 
where.” 

When they entered the hotel the landlord’s wife and 
daughter ran out to meet them, and Fred and Terry hugged 
and kissed both of them, to the very great amusement of 
the strangers. 

“Mother Porter,” said Fred, 
hear from Sallie?” 

“Why, of course I do!” 7 

“Well, she is well and happy. But you get letters from 
her once a week, don’t you?” 

y “Yes, but it is a pleasure to meet some one who has seen 
er.” 

“Mr. Fearnot,” called out the daughter, “why didn’t some 
of the girls come out with you?” 

“Well, we tried hard to persuade them to do so, but 
their mothers objected.” 

“Well, I’m sorry.” 

She and her mother then went into the sitting-room, 
where Terry followed them. > 

Fred, Wicklow and the two gentlemen went into the 
parlor and sat down to wait for dinner. 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said Wolcott, “I suppose that Wicklow 
has written to you that we are here to make you an offer 
for your ranch, just as it stands, with all the cattle on it?” 

“Yes; he has informed me, and my partner and I have 
come out to hear any proposition you and your friend have 
to make. If you are ready to make it now, all right, but 
if you prefer to talk it over, we will go back to the ranch.” 

“Oh, we have been all over the range, have inspected 
the cattle, and we are ready to make you an offer.” 

In the first place, let me 
e are 


knows 
` 


“of course, you want to 


“Most emphatically, no!” said Fred. “The cattle are 
worth more than that, to say nothing of the land.” 

“Then name your price,” said Wolcott. 

“I have no price on it, for I have never wished to sell 
it. Fortunately, we are not under thë necessity of coming 
out West to look. after our interests. Mr. Wicklow has 
our entire confidence, and he keeps his books in such shape 
that I can, within twenty-four hours, know how many cattle 
we have on the range, and their condition. He is the only 
successful ranch superintendent that I know, that I would 
trust as we do him. I am not flattering him at all, for 
that is not necessary. You see, he is not blushing; he has 
passed that long ago.” 

Wicklow and the man laughed at his frankness. 

“Well, I heard about the same thing at the tavern be- 
fore we went out, The landlord said Wicklow had complete 


a of the ranch and managed it as though it belonged 
o him. 

“That’s so,” said Fred. “He handles a great deal of our 
money, and we have yet to find any trouble with his ac- 
counts. I suppose you have heard that every cowboy on 
the place is armed with a Winchester?” 

“No, I haven’t heard that.” 

_ “Well, it is true, and there isn’t one on the ranch who 
wouldn’t use that Winchester at the word of command 
from Mr. Wicklow, myself or Mr. Olcott,” 


CHAPTER II. 


FRED AND TERRY AND THEIR GUESTS. 


It soon became known all over the town that Fearnot 
and Olcott were negotiating for the sale of their ranch to a 
couple of capitalists from the North, and, of course, a 
great deal of interest was aroused among the citizens. 

The entire community seemed to be interested in Fear- 
not and Olcott. 

Many of them expressed their wish that the negotia- 
tions would fall through, because, when an emergency re- 


quired it, Fred -and Terry were a host in themselves for the} 


preservation of order. Farther west there was a lawless 
population led by desperadoes, who preyed upon the ranches, 
stole cattle, slaughtered them and.sold the meat in one mar- 
ket and the hides in’ another. Fred and Terry had. broken 
up two such gangs, practically destroying one altogether. 
There were at least fifty prisoners serving long sentences 
in the Colorado Penitentiary who had been captured by 
them and their followers. 

Said an old citizen of the town, when speaking of the 
possibility of losing them as occasional citizens: 


“Those young men could easily go to Congress from 'this+ 
State if they would settle down permanently on their ranch. | 


They are both splendid speakers, not to speak of ‘their 
fighting qualities. The lawless element of the State is 
afraid of them. In fact, Fearnot could be elected governor 
of the State if he would go into polities. He is about the 
only ranchman in this part of the country who has been 
able to compel cattle thieves to respect his ranch and give 
it a wide berth.” 

Wicklow finally suggested that they return to the ranch 
and talk the matter over at leisure. 
~, “Yes,” said Fred, “we would be glad to have you gentle- 
men remain our guests for as Jong a time as you can spare.” 

“You: must remember, Mr. Fearnot,” said Madden, “that 
we have been here two weeks already, and have scen every- 
thing on the ranch. Mr. Wicklow has treated us royally. 
We found things there that can’t be found on any other 
ranch in the West. We found that you raise your own 
provisions. No other ranch does this, except where they 
live on cornbread and jerked beef.” 

“That’s right,” said Fred. “Our ranch feeds its men at 
less cost than any you can find in Colorado. We raise 
‘thousands of ‘bushels of potatoes, and all our own wheat 

id corn. Other ranches feéd their horses on grass, as if 

êy were cattle, but ours get regular rations. W'e have our 

m mill on the river bank, which grinds our wheat and 

. Our cowboys are all sober men. They understand 
at to get drunk means to be discharged. They are well 
housed, well fed and treated like men of respectability; 
hence, the ranch is all the more valuable on that account. 
There are no circumstances that compel us to sell. The net 
income from this ranch is greater, in proportion to the but- 
lay, than any ranch in the State, and Mr. Wicklow’s book 
will show that our cattle bring a higher price in the markets 
than any others. I tell you these things that you may un- 
derstand that I ¢onsider my price to be reasonable.” 

“Well, you haven’t told us what your price is,” said 
Madden. 

“Well, I will tell you. We won’t sell it, as it stands, for 
less than’ one million dollars, and I don’t believe you can 
find in the West where an investment of one million dol- 
lars will pay you the per cént. that this ranch does. The 


net income has been over one hundred thousand dollars | 


annually for the past five years, and if 
of it, the books are at your service.” 

“Do you mean to say that the net incomeis one hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually?” Wolcott asked. 


you want proof 


” 
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` “Yes, sir, and, that is ten per cent. on the total value 
of the property. z = 

“Well T didn’t know that you valued it so highly,” said 
Wolcott. x í 

“Oh, there are some ranches that are actually an ex- 
pense to their owners on account of bad management. I 
know some ranches in this State with as many as five thou- 
sand cattle on them that are actually an expense to their 
owners. Many ranchmen have vaccused us of extravagance 
in management. But it is an unjust charge. Our ranch 
is managed more economically than any other in this part 
of the State. They claim that it is foolish for us to raise 
vegetables and pork and corn and wheat, in connection with 
the ranch, but we know from experience that it is not a 
mistake. All other ranchmen compel their cowboys to live 
on jerked beef, and it is a rare thing for them to get a 
piece of bacon. They never get a taste of butter unless 
they go from home. Our men have butter and milk at every 
meal, if they wish it, because we have our stables fi ed 
with cows. I can take you to a ranch just east of here. 
where they have six or seven hundred cattle, and you can’t 
get a glass of milk, a pound of butter, or a chicken—noth-— 
ing but just smoked beef and cornbread. I could offer the 
cowboys on the place the same price their boss is paying 
them and the last man of them would desert his ranch and 
come to us, just because of the way we treat our men.” 

“I believe in your methods,” said Wolcott. 

“Well, our cowboys never leave us. No ranchman could 
tempt one of them away from us. It has been tried many 

time.”, $ 
5 “Mr. Fearnot,” said Wolcott, “it is impossible for us to 
pay a million dollars. We don’t think it would pay us to do 
£o, but we are willing to pay you three-quarters of a mil- 
| lion.” : 4 y; 
| “Couldn’t think of it, sir, for a moment,” put in Fred. 
| “Well, that’s our limit.” s $ 

“Why, my dear sir, if I were to sell all the cattle we 
have on the place at one time, it would bring us that much 
money. Then the land alone would bring almost as much. 
Whether we trade or not, don’t let that prevent you enjoy- 
ling our hospitality. Come back up.to the ranch with us, 
and we will spend a week or two hunting game. If you 
are fond of turkey hunting we can go up the river a few 
| miles and kill turkeys until you will become tired of ite 

“I never shot a turkey in my life, sir,” said Madden. 

“All right; you are not too old to learn. Then there 
are coons and jack-rabbits and millions of quail. We have 
| shotguns and rifles. We have waterproof tents and a good 
(man to cook and take care of the camp.” . 

The two gentlemen consulted together for a few minutes, 
| but before they came to a decision dinner was announced. 

“Well,” said Terry, “think over the matter while we are 
eating. One always gets a good meal at this tavern, and 
you can eat your food in perfect confidence, because the 
| landlady and her daughter kviow how to cook, and, I assure 
| you, it isn’t every landlady who does.” 
| They went in to dinner, and. as she always did whenever 
Fred and Terry came, the landlady had prepared a splendid 
feast. 
| While they were eating, Fred and Terry chatted with 
| the landlady and her daughter as familiarly as if they 
| were members of the same family. 
| The two gentlemen noted the fact. 
| They also neticed that everybody about the place seemed, 
|to he eager to please them. $ 
| “Oh, yes,” said Terry, “everybody is our friend at Ranch- 
man’s Rest. Of course, people come in here who are not 
| our friends, as they are coming and going all the time, but 
|I hardly think there is a permanent resident in the whole 
town who isn’t our friend. That’s why I like to come here,” 
continued Terry. 

After dimmer they decided to go back to the ranch and 
spend a few days, at least, with the boys. 

Wicklow soon had the team ready. 

Fred and Terry hugged and kissed the landlady and her 
| daughter, and then climbed into the wagon. 
| Wolcott laughed heartily, saying: 

“Look here, I’ve heard a good deal about the free-and- 
easy style out in the Southwest, but I always thought it 
was exaggerated, but here you two are hugging and kissing 
the Jandlady and her daughter, and that, too, behind, the 
old man’s back.” 


4 
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“Oh, that is nothing!” laughed Terry. 
knows we can lick him.” 

“Oh, that is it, eh?” 

“No, that isn’t it,” laughed Fred. “They know us and 
we know them. They are good people. 
lady’s daughters is living at New Era, a famous resort that 
belongs to us. If you haven’t seen or heard of that place, 
you’ve missed one of the attractions worth living for. We 
persuaded the old lady’s daughter to go out there on a visit 
to our sisters, and we always visit them whenever we come 
West. We are just like relatives to the whole family. We 
frequently come here to dance with the young ladies of the 
ranchmen’s families living in this vicinity. The old man 
and his wife trust us- implicitly because we never drink 
liquor, and we are always on the square with them.” 

e two gentlemen had become quite familiar with the 
ranch, Wicklow having shown them all over it several 
times while waiting ‘the arrival of Fred and Terry. 

When they reached Ranchman’s Rest the first thing they 
heard of was Fearnot’s ranch. They had come out West 
for the purpose of buying a ranch and running it them- 
selves. They were connected with the beef business in Chi- 
cago, and they wanted to establish a basis for their supply 
of meat. In fact, they were bucking against the Meat Trust, 
bar neither Fred nor Terry knew anything about it at the 

me, 

All the way out to the ranch they were talking about the 
Meat Trust, and found that Fred and Terry were practi- 
cally independent of it. 5 

The agent of the Meat Trust had several times tried to 
depress the price of cattle, but had always failed #o affect 
the price of Fred and Terry’s cattle, as they were always 
the best in all the West. 

They had even gone so far as to try to shut off Fred 
and Terry from the market by attempting to control the 
supply of cars. 

Sometimes they bothered them a great deal. 

Finally Fred had managed to get up a combination among 
all the ranchmen in the lower part of the State, who con- 
trolled at least a hundred thousand head of cattle, and the 
combination compelled the railroad to supply them with cars. 

Wolcott inquired about it. 

“Yes,” said Fred, “we have been too strong for them. 
We had trouble like that at Coppertown.” 

“Where is that,” asked Wolcott. 

“In South Dakota,” said Fred. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard about that.” 

“Yes, we did an immense amount of business there. 
The place grew fast, and we brought the railroad to terms, 
but not until we had a tremendous fight. They tried to 
play a tough game on us. We threatened to build a new 
railroad clear across the State, and that brought them to 
terms. But before that the railroad corporations had the 
whole State under their thumb. We sued out an injunction 
and compelled them to supply us with cars. Still they were 
stubborn. We determined to break up that business, so we 
started a campaign at the next election. We had barbecues; 
we brought out the speakers and organized the whole State, 

nd for two months it was the liveliest political campaign 

at was ever seen in that State. We won the election, 
beating the corporations badly, and changing the entire po- 
litical complexion of the State. We jgained a majority in 
the legislature and had fair and just railroad laws passed. 

“I remember hearing about that,” said Wolcott. 


“Yes, everybody heard about it. When the railroad cor- 
poration found they were beaten, they came to terms 
quickly. The next year we sold out our interests there for 
several million dollars, and now have no property whatever 
in that part of the country. We built seventy-five miles of 
railrocd to the Missouri River, and thus had free access 
to all the markets along the river clear down to New Or- 
leans. Then we had another fight to close up the barrooms 
in that county. To-day Coppertown is one of the liveliest 
little cities in all the Northwest. We made it a rule never 
to. submit to injustice. We haven’t yet crushed the Beef 
Trust, but that trust deals very gently with us. They have 
made ali sorts of advances to us. They have tried to wean 
some of our friends among the ranchmen, but they stick 
to us closely. We have compelled them to give us fair 
freight rates. The other ranchmen soon found out that by 
sticking up boldly for their rights they got fair rates and 
also got the top of the market for their beef. I consider 
that fact worth fully a hundred thousand dollars to the 


“The old mat 


One of the old} 


ranchmen within a radius of a hundred miles. As I men- 
tioned to you at the tavern, we have improved our stock 
until it brings the very top of the market. Were it not 
that Terry and I are engaged in several enterprises in the 
East, we would settle out here and double the capacity of 
our ranch. As it is, we come out very seldom, not more 
than once during the year. Our ranch is self-sustaining. 
The land is very productive and grows the finest grass in 
all this section of country. For three years we were an- 
noyed a great deal by cattle thieves, but we organized a 
band of ranchmen and cowboys, armed them with Winches- ., 
ters and we went for those fellows, and now all of our 
property is regarded as sacred. Between here and our home 
I can point you to spots where nearly a score of desperadoes 
and cattle thieves are buried. We never parleyed with them 
at all, but just shot them down on. sight.” 

“That is the only way to deal with them,” remarked Wol- 
cott. 

“Yes, we have found it so. The jail at Hillsdale is pretty 
well filled with cattle thieves, and I think that our peo- 
ple sent the most of them there.” 4 

Suddenly Mr. Wicklow nudged Terry with his elbow, 
and, pointing out on the left, remarked: 

“There are a couple of coyotes, Mr. Olcott.” 

“Where ?” i 

Wicklow pointed to a spot four or five hundred yards 
to the left. 

“Well, just hold the team for a minute or two.” 

Wicklow held the team, while Terry stood up on the 
seat, fired twice, when the coyotes were seen to leap up 
several feet in the air and drop back in the grass. 

“Look here, did you hit those coyotes?” Wolcott asked. 

“I certainly did,” answered Terry. 

“Well, kindly drive down that way. I want to see if 
they were really hit. That must be five hundred yards 
away. 

“Oh, they will be dead by the time we get there,” said 
hi it “Neither Mr. Olcott nor Mr. Fearnot ever miss a 
shot.” 

Wicklow turned the horses’ heads in the direction where 
foarte were last seen and found them lying stone 
lead. 

“Well! well! well! That beats all the shooting I ever 
saw in my life,” said both Wolcott and Madden. 

“Do you shoot that way all the time?” Wolcott asked. 

“Yes,” said Terry, “what is the use to waste powder and 
lead? I didn’t shoot to scare them.” 

They both got out and examined the dead coyotes, r2- 
marking that it was the first time they had ever been near 
enough to one to see what kind of an animal it was. 

When they were satisfied they climbed up in the wagon 
and were driven off in the direction of the ranch, 

They arrived after an hour and a half’s driving, and 
the gentlemen were assigned to rooms upstairs in the ranch- 
house. 

“Now, Mr, Wolcott,” said Fred, “here is a ranch that 
is self-sustaining. We buy nothing in the shape of food 
except such things as can’t be raised in this climate. Our 
tea and sugar and coffee we buy wholesale. AlM*the other 
things we produce on the place. It would do you good 
to be here at hog-killing time.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen ten thousand hogs killed in a single day,” 
remarked one of them. | 

“Yes, but they were not all raised in one place. They 
were bought and shipped in by the carload. There is 
always a certain percentage of loss, as the result of acci- 
dent among the cattle. We slaughter them, cure them, and 
what we don’t need for home consumption we take to the 
nearest market. We get good prices for it. I believe that 
we have the smallest percentage of accidents of any ranch 
in the West. Everything on the place is carried on eh 
tematically. Every man knows his place, and he generally 
keeps it. Sometimes we have our two sisters out here, and 
generally they bring half a dozen other young lady friends 
with them. We have horses for them, animals not given to 
bucking.” 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW FRED AND TERRY HAD FUN WITH BRUIN. 


The next day after their return to the ranch, Fred and 
Terry, with their two guests, started out on horseback 


« far enough to give you a chance’at some big game.” 
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for a camp hunt some distance up the river. A cowboy 
drove a wagon in,which were provisions and a tent. 

Madden expressed his surprise at the trouble they were 
tcking for their amusement. 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” said Fred. “We frequently go out 
for a week, just to enjoy the game. You’ll be surprised at 
the comfort we will have during the trip. It is not neces- 
sary for us to go very far, but we thought we would go 


They crossed the river at a ford about five miles above 
the ranch. 

“We are more apt to find big game on the other side 
of the river than on this side.” 

_ “All right, we are at your service; I’ve killed a few deer 
in my day, and I am very fond of venison.” 

“All right, we will go in camp on the bank of the river 
on the other side, about ten miles from the ranch. We 
will have broiled quail fot supper, with good bread and 
coffee. We have camp-stools to sit on, and will have good, 
dry beds, under a waterproof tent. Many a time, though, 
we have slept on the bare ground, with a stone or a root 
for a pillow.” 

Terry carried a shotgun on his shoulder as he rode in the 
direction of the ford. 

Before he reached the river he had killed quail enough 
to feed the party. 

Every one was shot from the saddle. 

At one time he brought down four quail at one shot 
as they flew up close together. 

They crossed the river at the ford, which led over to the 
Snyder Ranch. 

Then they hurried up the river till they reached a. big 
spring, near which Fred and Terry had often camped. 

Fred and Terry, aided by the cowboy, soon stretched 
the tent in a suitable spot, after which Terry went hunt- 
ing a little distance up the river, while the others were 
preparing to make themselves. comfortable. 

They had quail enough for their supper, but Terry soon 
brought down a fine buck. 

This made the two guests quite eager for the hunt. 

But by the time they got the carcass down to the camp 
the day was too far gone for them to hunt any more that 
evening. i 

The pelt was secured, which was always considered the 
perquisite of the cowboy, and with it they went back to 
the camp, hung up the carcass and had coffee and bread, 
with quail and venison for supper. 

“Well, this is the most comfortable hunt I ever enjoyed 
in my life,” remarked Wolcott. 

“Great Seoti! You haven’t done any hunting yet,” re- 
marked Fred. 

“Well, I’ve smelled powder. I’ve heard the quail whistling 
and here is the carcass of a buck hatiging near by. I’m 
sure that has the flavor of sport.” 

“All right; you get a good night’s sleep and get up a 
little before day, and go out with me and we will try for 
some turkey and deer.” 

That night they sat around the fire and spun yarns, of 
which Fred and Terry seemed to have an inexhaustible 
store, and before Wolcott and Madden were aware of it, it 
was midnight. 

They had many a hearty laugh and heard stories that the 
boys told. 

About daylight Fred woke them, and, leaving the cowboy 
at the camp, took their guns and went up the river about 
a quarter of a mile to see what they could find in the way 
of game. 

Fred soon brought down a couple of big turkey gobblers, 
which he shot on the wing with his: rifle. 

Terry broke the wing of one. .He dropped to the ground 
and then made a break through the woods. 

Wolcott chased him, and Terry sat down and laughed 
until he was almost sick. 

Wolcott fired at him several times without touching him. ; 
Terry let him get away; he was so much amused at Wol- 
cott’s chasing him that he actually forgot to fire. 

Suddenly, as he was dashing through the bushes, Wol- 
cott ran up against a black bear, which*at once rose up on 
his hind feet and showed fight. 

The hunter was demoralized; the meeting was so entirely 
unexpected. 

Wolcott took to his heels and. bruin took to a tree. 

After Wolcott recovered from his surprise Terry led him 


bark under the tree and showed him the bear up in the 
orks. 

“Now is your chance to kill a bear. Aim right at his 
ear; the side of it is a good mark.” f 

He aimed, fired, and down bruin came with a dull thud. 
Wolcott was very proud of his exploit. 

Terry helped him remove the pelt, after which they threw 
the refuse into the river. 

Meanwhile Fred had killed a buck, so they had at least 
a fortnight’s supply of game the first morning. 

They returned to the camp for a rather late breakfast, 
but found everything all ready for them. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Fred, “game is plentiful about 
here, although I confess that I didn’t expect to strike a 
bear the first morning.” 

“Neither did I,” laughed Wolcott. “When I caught sight 
of him I was, almost paralyzed, and I cannot help but laugh 
when I think about how quickly I tock to my heels.” 

“That was your first bear, eh?” 

“Yes; I’ve killed deer several times, but I wasn’t look- 
ing for bear this morning.” 

‘Well, it is generally the case that when a man runs 
unexpectedly on a bear, it does rather shock his nerves. 
Now, did you ever eat any bear.meat?” 

“Oh, yes, many a time. In season you can always get 
bear steak in the regular market in Chicago.” 

“Well, to-day we will have quail, turkey, venison and 
bear steak. You can feast to your heart’s content’ and en- 
joy your cigars. It is rather a lazy sort of hunting.” 

They had quail and venison steak for b t that 
morning, and the two gentlemen heartily enjoyed the meal. 
Neither of them wished to go hunting any more that day. 
They preferred to sit around the campfire and spin yarns or 
listen to the stories told by Fearnot. 

About noon Terry took up his rifle and said he would 
go up the river for a little sport. 

He hadn’t been gone more than a half-hour when he 
met a large black bear, which was evidently looking for 
his mate, which Fred had shot early in the forenoon. 


Bruin was full of fight. 

Instead of shooting him, Terry decided to have some 
fun with their guests. g 

Bruin rose on his hind feet and seemed to challenge 
Terry to “Come on,” but Terry took to his heels, and, of 
course, bruin followed him. He was fighting mad because 
he had smelled the blood of his dead mate. 

Terry trotted back to the camp and bruin followed him 
pretty closely. 

“Look out, Fred, here is company coming,” Terry called 
to Fearnot. | 

When he came in sight of the campfire bruin stopped 
and growled. 3 

He smelled the pelt of his mate, hanging on the bushes 
a little distance of, and growled until every inch of his 
fur stood on ends. 

gee Madden and Wolcott were most thoroughly demoral- 
ized. . 

Fréd laughed heartily. They gathered up their guns and 
got behind Fred. 

“Don’t shoot him! We will catch him 
alive,” said Fred. 

“What! Catch a big wild bear alive?” exclaimed Wolcott. 

“Yes; we will make a pet of him.” 

“Well, he will have to be tamed at least six months be- 
fore you will catch me making a pet of him!” 

“Come on,” said Fred, “We will just walk up to him 
and grab him.” 

Wolcott turned to Madden and said: 

“Look here, those two young men are crazy.” 

“No crazy about it,” laughed Fred. “Bears are a good 
deal likè men. They are great bluffs. Now you just watch 
Terry and me beat him at a game of bluff.” , 

Bruin was standing right under his mate’s pelt and growl- 
ing at a great rate, showing his fangs. 

He seemed determined to stay by his mate. 

Terry advanced behind him and Fred in front; neither 
had a weapon of any kind except a knife. è 

When bruin saw they had surrounded him he backed off 
sideways. He didn’t like to have one foe facing him and 
another in his rear, so he sidled off towards the big oak 
and attempted to climb up: into it. 

That was just what Fred expected and wished, so when 


Don’t shoot him! 


“he started up the tree Fred and Terry closed in on him, 


. 
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Fred was just in time to reach around the tree and grab 
bruin by his hind feet. 

Of course, the bear couldn’t get at him on aecount of 
the tree, which was between them. 

He snarled and growled and tried to reach him, but Fred 
‘had a grip that no bear could shake off. 

a walked up behind him and began having fun with 

im. 

He took a pin from the collar of his coat and began 
pricking, him. ESA 
It was about as bad as a hornet’s sting. 
Bruin slapped around at him viciously, 

eareful not to get in his reach, 

He would get a handful of his fur and pull it and crack 
jokes at him and invite the guests to come up and pull 
some of his fur. 

They both begged to be excused. 

“What are’ you afraid of?” laughed Fred. “I’ve got 
him, and he can’t get away from me nor get at me.” 

“Well, he might slip a foot loose, and then he would 
have some fun with us.” 

The cowboy laughed heartily at the nervousness of the 
two gentlemen. X 

Bruin actually squealed several times as he made des- 
perate efforts to get away from Terry’s mischievous pranks. 

He pulled his short tail. 

Then he would stick a pin in him. 

“Have you got a good grip on him, Fred?” Terry asked. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve got him all right!” 

“All right, then; I will give him a good shaking up,” 
and he caught hold of his back and gave him a pretty hard 
shaking. 

His fur was long and thick, as he had been putting on 
his winter coat. , 

Bruin was obliged to hold on with one paw, for if he let 
go both he would fall and hang head downward, which is 
something a bear can’t stand, so he kept slapping at Terry 
with one paw. 

Terry would change sides when the bear would fasten his 
paw in the bark of the tree and slap viciously at him on 
that side. , 

They worried him until he was pérfectly frantic, and he 
finally ceased to do anything but just hang onto the tree 
and growl and snarl. 

“Well, that beats anything I ever saw in my life,” ex- 
claimed Madden. 

“Well, can’t you see,” laughed Terry, “the fix we have got 
him in?” 

“Yes, but suppose Fearnot’s grip should slip? What 
would he do then?” ž 

“He would hurry up the tree faster than you ever saw 
a bear scramble in your life. He is the worst demoralized 
bear you ever saw, and there isn’t a particle of fight left in 


but Terry was 


him. If Fred were to let go of him he wouldn’t think of 
fighting.” t 
“Well, for heaven’s sake, Fearnot, don’t you take any 


chances on that.” 

“Well, just to show you, I’m going to let go.” 

Both the men yelled and they stood with their guns ready 
for instant use. 

Fred let go of the bear’s hind feet, and, with a growl 
of satisfaction bruin went serambling up fully thirty feet 
from the ground, and even then, thinking he was not far 
enough away from them, he climbed up as far as he dared 


go. 

a what are you going to do now?” Wolcott in- 

ired. -> 

“Well, you may kill him if you wish to,” said Fred. “If 
you want to hear him drop, just send a bullet through his 
ear or neck. Don’t torture him by shooting him in the 
body, because that will spoil the pelt.” 

Madden declared that he would take a shot at him. 

He leaned his rifle against the tree, took deliberate aim 
and fired. ; 

Bruin shook his head and growled. 

Blood flowed freely. 

“That’s’ a bad shot,” said Terry. 
his ear.” 

The second shot brought him down, growling and scratch- 
ing and slapping all along the tree until he finally dropped 
heavily to the ground, where he rolled over and over, scat- 
tering leaves and small stones in every direction. 

Terry and the cowboy, as soon ag the bear stopped kick- 


“Send a bullet through 
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ing, proceeded to divest him of his pelt, and soon they had 
his carcass hanging up in the bushes at a safe distance 
above the ground. | 

They remained four days at the spring, when Fred and 
Terry suggested that they go farther up the stream. 

“What’s the use?” Madden asked. “There is plenty of 
gmg here, and, so far as I am concerned, I’ve had enough 
of it.” 

“Great Scott! You’ve got no sporting blood in you!” 

“Just as much as I want,” he retorted. “You fellows 
are too reckless for me. Tf that bear had had a tail like 
a dog or a panther I believe that you and Olcott would 
have caught him by it and slung him around, just to have 
fun with him.” 

“Well, haven’t you got any fun in you?” 

“No, not that sort of fun.” 

Then Terry told the story of how Fred, when hunting 
out in Oregon, looked a catamount clear out of counte- 
nance, and frightened him so badly that he began to whine 
and tried to get away. 

He leaped from limb to limb, from tree to tree. 

Then, he said, Fred shot his tail off with his rifle and left 
it hanging by a piece of skin. With another shot he cut 
that piece of skin in two and thus got the catamount’s tail. 

It was a difficult matter for them to believe, but Terry 
said it was true. 

“Look here, don’t you know that with the human eye, 
if you can once catch his gaze, you can demoralize the most 
savage animal in the world?” 

“Well, I’ve heard that it is difficult fot any animal to 
withstand the human eye, but I never believed half that I 
heard about it.” 

“Well, really, there is only one animal that the. human 
eye can’t frighten, and that is the Mexican peccary. Now, 
the bear can inflict great damage if he can strike a man 
with his forepaws, but when he starts to climb a tree if 
you have a good, strong grip, and can get on „the other 
side of the tree and reach around and get hold of his fore- 
paws, you have him. A bear can’t climb a sapling. The 
tree must be large enough for him to hug it up against 
him and get a good grip on the bark with his claws.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 
WIPING OUT THE DESPERADOES. 


A few days later both Madden and Wolcott said they 
had enough, and insisted that they return to the ranch. 

“Well, this has certainly been the tamest hunt I was 
ever engaged in,” remarked Terry. ” 

“Great Scott! What more do you want than we have 
had? We have killed two bears, two deer, any number of 
turkeys and quantities of quail!” 

“Well, you fellows don’t know what hunting is. You 
jought to go out West and hunt grizzlies, where they come 
at you as big as an ox.” 

“Well, I don’t want anything of the kind. You boys 
have frightened me almost out of my wits by playing 
with a wild bear with your bare hands.” 

“Look ‘here, Mr. Wolcott, you haven’t seen anything of 
life yet. You clothe all sorts of wild animals with a 
thousand times more danger than they really have: I’ve 
seen men in Arizona catching live -rattlesnakes with their 
hands to sell them to show-people in the East. They just 
walk up to a big, rusty, old rattler and grab him.” 

“Olcott, excuse me for blunt speaking, but that is a lit- 
tle too much of a story for me.” 

Terry laughed and Fred remarked: 

“My dear sir, it is done every day in hot weather. I’ve 
caught them as long as my arm myself, by holding their 
heads down with a little stick until I got hold of them. It 
is an easy thing to do when you understand it; just as I 
understood how to handle that bear. Don’t you know that 
medical institutions have men roaming about out West hunt- 
ing rattlesnakes? They catch the snakes, extract the poison 
and then let them leose. Don’t you know that rattlesnakes’ 
poison is used for medical purposes? Some of the deadliest 
medicines in the world are included in the pharmacopia.” 

“Well, that is the first time I’ve heard of poison being 
extracted from a rattlesnake for medical purposes.” 

“Well, it is true. Why, in every drugstore they have some 
of the deadliest poisons, both mineral and vegetable.” 
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ee I have heard so, but I never gave any thought 


“Wall, ‘it is true. Pve seen the poison extracted from 
the fangs of the rattlesnake, but just what use they put 
it to I don’t know. It makes the rattler awful mad to be 
robbed of his „poison, and when it’s taken from him he knows 
well that he is powerless to defend himself. He shakes his 
rattlers with great force and hisses, and then goes off 
and hides himself until his poison accumulates again. I 
believe it takes them about two weeks to acoumwate enough 
to kill anything.” 

They gathered up their traps, hitched up their team, 
and started back to the river. 

“Say, what are you going to do with the game you have 
in that wagon?” Wolcott asked. 

“Oh, we will eat it or let the cowboys have it. I believe 
they have a lot of venison, though, hanging up oe Ae 
Wicklow is a great hand to keep such supplies.” 

“Look here, that is a man of splendid executive ability, 
that Wicklow,” said Wolcott. 

“You are right there}? said Fred. “We never bother 
ourselves about the way he manages the ranch. If he 
has ever made a blunder we have never heard of it. If 
he has ever taken a copper that didn’t belong to him, we 
have never suspected it. Yet he could take at least twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year of our money and we would 
never be the wiser. .F > has a considerable amount of money 
laid up for a rainy day, and I’ve often wondered why he 
hasn’t set up for himself. If he were to do so I guess 
we would sell out our ranch pretty quick, for I don’t know 
where, in all the wide West, we could find another compe- 
tent man to take his_ place.” 

“Well, it is a wonder to me that he hasn’t done so.” 

“Yes, and to me, too. I’m inclined to think, though, 
that he is satisfied where he is. He is laying up several 
thousand dollars every year. It may be that he is ex- 
pecting to die in our service. If hé does, we will put up 
over his last resting-place the tallest monument that stands 
over any one man’s grave in all Colorado.” 

When they reached the river they found it about a foot 
lower than when they crossed it five days before. 

Not a drop of rain had fallen during that time. 

As they were nearing the ranch-house they say Nick Tay- 
soe aed one of his cowboys approaching the place on horse- 

ack. 

“Say, Terry,” said Fred, “there goes Nick up to the 
house and he seems to be in a hurry. 

Terry put spurs to his horse and d forward to in- 
tercept him before he reached the house. 

“Hello, Nick!” Terry called out to him, when he was 
fully a quarter of a mile away from him. 

‘a Nick recognized his voice and hurried forward to meet 

im. . 

“What is it, Nick?” Terry called to him. 

Nick dashed up to him and said: 

“Terry, there are a lot of cattle thieves encamped in 
the timber about four miles ‘beyond my place.” 

“The deuce you say! Are you sure they are thieves?” 

“Why, yes! They have killed one of my cows and run 
off several betonging to the neighbor below me. They are 
too strong for my force. There “must be a dozen or fifteen, 
and every one of them seems to be well armed.” 

“Well, wait till Fred comes up, and we will go over and 
look after them.” 
pepa minutes later ¡Fred and the two gentlemen overtook 

em. 

“Fred,” said Terry, “Nick says there is a band of gee 
thieves encamped over beyond his place.” 

“Are you quite sure of it, Nick?” 

“Yes; they have run off several of my neighbor’s cattle 
and they have slaughtered one of mine, and now are hav- 
ing a barbecue.” 

“All right; the concern of one is the concern of all. We 
will go to the house and see how many of the boys. we can 
take over there with you.” 

“Well, I can put in half of mine, and we will call on 
them,” “said Nick. 

“Now, Mr. Wolcott,” said Fred, “you’ll have a chance 
to see how we deal with cattle thieves out on the plains.” 

Both the gentlemen inquired the distance, and when they 
learned it was about twenty miles they decided they couldn’t 
stand the trip. 


“Well, I suppose it would be rather dangerous for you, 
anyway, as you are not accustomed to our ways out here, 
so just make yourselves at home until we return.” 

And with that they sent for ‘Wicklow, and Taylor told 
him the news. 

“Tve heard of those fellows before,” said Wicklow. “They 
have been operating over in the valley beyond the river.” 

“Well, we will pay them a visit, Wicklow. How many 
of the boys can you spare to-night and a part of to-mor- 
row? 

“Oh, I guess we could let half of them off, at least a 
dozen, anyway.” 

“Well, that will be enough,” said Fred. “You just call 
them up. We will cross over the river to Nick’s place, 
and about dark we will start out for those fellows and 
surround them during the night. Mr. Wolcott, you had 
better go along and see the fun.” 

“Excuse me, please. It would be just my luck to stop 
one of those fellows’ bullets. I guess we had better go to 
Ranchman’s Rest.” : 

“Oh, stay right here. Wicklow can take good' care of 
you, and you’ll be as safe here as at the old tavern.” 

Fred and Terry exchanged their horses fọr fresh ones, 
and then they started for the river with a dozen of their 
men, each armed with a Winchester and, with a full round 
of cartridges. 

Nick led the way and the others- followed, crossing at 
the lower ford. 

By the time they reached Nick’s 
ting. 

Nick called up seven of his men, as many as he could 
spare, for’ his cattle were pretty widely scattered. 

Terry and Fred had barely time to eat a little supper, 
and shake hands with Nick’s wife and. children and old 
man and old lady’ Gardner. à 

“Now, Fred,” said Nick, “I’m going to act as guide for 
you, but I want you to take charge and exercise your own 
judgment as to how you’ll bring about the capture of those 
fellows. If possible I’d like to have them captured and 
taken in a body to Hillsdale.” 

“Well, we will make our plans for that, Nick, but it 
may be that those fellows will fight, and if so we will-have 
to let them have it. If they are really cattle thieves we 
must not show them any merey whatever.” 

“Oh, ‘I’m dead sure about their character. Tve heard 
of their depredations twenty or thirty miles to the south- 
west of us, and they have been gradually coming this way.” 

Nick was, of course, familiar with all the region in that 
direction. 

He knew the path that led into the thicket. 

Two hundred yards away not a glimmer of the campfire 
could be seen, so at Fred’s suggestion they stopped in the 
edge of the thicket and he, Nick and Terry advanced until 
they saw the light of the campfire. 

Of course, they kept out of sight, but eps saw and 
heard enough to satisfy them that they were regular cat- 
tle thieves. They were loudly talking about the prospects 
of the last haul they had made. 

Fred motioned to Nick to follow and they all three went 
back to where the horses were concealed. 

They fastened the horses securely in the thicket. 

Then all started out, Fred and Nick leading the way, to 
take them by surprise if possible. 

“Now, boys,” said Fred, “if they make a break and re- 
fuse to stand and give an account of themselves, just blaze 
away and kill every one you can. If they are guiltless, 
they'll stand and give’an explanation. If they are cattle 
thieves, they will try to break and save themselves; so you 
see we won’t make any mistake.” 

In due time they were within a iene yards of the 
campfire. 

hen they marched straight. on, pepo as softly as 
possiblé, and got between the men and their horses. 

Then they made a dash and got right up to the camp- 
fire before their presence was suspected. In fact,- their 
rifles were leveled at the men before they were aware of it. 

Every man sprang to his feet. 

“Gentlemen,” said Fred, “keep perfectly cool. We merely 
want to know who you are and what wie are doing’ here in 
such force.” 

“Well, who are you that hold people up and demand to 
know who they are?” The man who spoke was evidently 
their leader. 


place the sun was set- 
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“Well, we are ranchmen living near by. When people 
are camping around among the ranges, and kill cattle in- 
discriminately and feast on them, it is natural for us to 
want to know something about them.” 

“All right, sir. I am ready to tell you who we are and 
where we are from. We are from over the border, about 
fifty miles from here. We are going through to take the 
railroad at Ranchman’s Rest.” 

“Well, where did you get that beef you are feasting on 
there?” 

“We bought it.” $ 

“Who did you buy it from?” 

“Well, I don’t know the man’s name, but he claims to! 
be a ranchman.” 

“All right,” said Nick. “That’s my brand on that hide 
there, and I’m quite sure that you never bought it from me.” 

“Well, we must have bought it from one of your cow- 
boys, then.” 
~ “T know my cowboys, and they never do anything of 
that kind,” said Nick. 

“Gentlemen,” said Fred, “you are all under arrest.” 

“Hanged if I am,” said the leader. 

“Yes, you are. If you want to die, that is your look- 
out. You had better lay down your arms, every one of you, 
or if you'd rather fight, let us know, and we will begin | 
rtght here.” 

The men hesitated, and many of them looked into the 
thickest part of the timber, with the evident intention of 
making a break. 

“If you make a break,” said Fred, “we will empty our 
rifles into your backs, for we have the drop on you. Now, 
we have no intention of lynching you at all, so you can 
be assured of fair treatment. If you are going West, and 
you can prove your innocence in the matter of slaughtering 
Mr. Taylor’s steer, all right. If you are all right, we will 
put you on board the train and you can go where you 
please. But camping around on a man’s land and feasting 
on his cattle is contrary to law, you understand? Now, 
lay down your arms.” 

Not one of them made a moye to ground their arms, 
when Fred began counting, saying: 

“Gentlemen, I will count five.” 

When he had counted four, fully half the men leaped 
over behind a big log and proceeded to cover Fearnot’s 
men with their rifles. s 

“Boys, that means fight,” said Fred; “so blaze away.” 

The battle opened. 

Two of the strangers fell almost in the campfire. 

The others leaped over behind the log and began firing 
from that shelter. 

One of Nick’s. men was shot through the head and in- 
stantly killed, and one of Fred’s boys was wounded. 

The men "Sige getting behind the trees or in the 
thicket, and from there they kept up a constant red-hot fire. 

Fully fifty bullets struck the log behind which the thieves 
were seeking shelter. 

“Boys, just keep on filling up that log. 
of lead,” sang out Terry. 

They were not over fifty yards from it. 

The log was partially decayed and 
riddled it. 

“Have you fellows got enough?” Fred called out. 

“Yes,” said one, “I think we are all about finished.” 

“All right. You’ve nobody to blame but yourselves.” 

Quite a number of men were heard groaning, so Fred and 
ar advanced to the log and found more than two-thirds 
of those who had sought refuge behind it lying on the 
ground either dead or wounded. 3 

The leader was badly wounded, but he rose up on one knee 
and aimed his Winchester at Fred. 

Quick as a flash Nick fired first and broke the fellow’s 
arm, and down went his gun on the ground. 

Nick dashed at him to brain him with his rifle barrel, 
ind the fellow was so far gone that Fred yelled at him to 
stop. 

Not one of the party had escaped. 

Only one was found unh 

Fred told one of the cowboys to take charge of him until 
they were ready to dispose of him. 

Nick finally sent a message to his wife that the cattle 
thieves had been knocked out, and asked that one of his 
boys be sent to Ranchman’s Rest for an officer. 


Pump it full 


‘the bullets fairly 


Then they proceeded to settle down and camp during the - 


rest of the night. 

Two of the men dicd before daylight. 

Officers came up before morning and gathered up the 
wounded. 


Taylor’s and Fred’s cowboys buried the dead where they, _ 


had fallen. 

One of the wounded men made a clean breast of it, stat- 
ing that they were out after cattle and had been doing a 
paying business for the past few weeks, southwest of Tay- 
lor’s ranch. 

When the wounded were borne away in a waron to Ranch- 
man’s Rest, Fred, Terry and the cowboys started back for 


ithe ranch, reaching there about noon, 


Wolcott and Madden were ‘dumbfounded when they 


learned of the bloody battle that had taken place. 


CHAPTER V. 
t 
FEARNOT’S WONDERFUL COURAGE. 


Fred and Terry had telephone connection from the ranch 
to the tavern. 

Maggie Porter phoned to Mrs. Wicklow that there was 
a lynching party down at the old tavern; that the prison- 
ers brought in from over the river, all badly wounded ex- 
cept one, had been seized before they could be taken from 
the wagon and strung up. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” remarked Fred; “but it will save 
the authorities a good deal of trouble and expense.” 

Fred phoned over'to Nick and gave him the news. 

“Im glad of it,” said Nick, “though I had nothing to 
do with that part of the racket.” 

“Yes, alls well that ends well,”/ added Fred. “I guess 
when the others hear about it they will go around the other 
way. 

“Yes, if they don’t get together ahd seek revenge,” re- 
plied Nick. 

“They won’t dare do anything of the kind,” replied Fred. 
“They know when they’ve got enough, but this is about 
the worst racket I ever had, for if I judge right, not a single 
one of the’ gang got away.” 

“Look here, Fearnot, it strikes me as being pretty tough 
business,” said Wolcott. 

“Oh, yes, it is an unwritten law all over the West that 
cattle thieves shall be strung up whenever and wherever 
caught.. I’m surprised, though, that the lynching should 
have been at Ranchman’s Rest, for the population of the 
town is between four and five thousand people.” 

“Oh, the cowboys did that, Fred,” put in Terry. “They 
never got a chance to land them in jail. PI bet, they were 
swung up within fifteen minutes after they got across the 
railroad bridge.” 

“Well, it is all over with now,” said Madden. “And now, 
let’s get down to business. What do you say to three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars for your ranch, just as it stands, 
without the household effects of your hired men?” 

“Couldn’t think of it,” said Fred. “The truth is, if you 
should offer me a round million J guess I’d back out.” 

“There is no danger of ovr offering such a sum. If you'll 
sell us one thousand head of cattle we will pay you the 
cash in certified checks.” 

“That’s all right. Mr. Wicklow will attend to that part 
of the business. But what bank is the check on?” 

“It’s a Chicago bank, sir,” and he gave him the name of 
the bank. 

Fred watched his opportunity and phoned to a lawyer at 
Ranchman’s Rest to wire to a certain bank in Chicago and 
inquire if there were any certified checks out in the name 
of Madden and Wolcott, and an hour later the news came 
back that the parties were all right, and good for several 
million dollars. 

“Great Scott, Terry! There is no humbug about those 
fellows. They mean business.” 

“Yes, but we are not ready to make a sacrifice of such 
a splendid property as this ranch.” 

The next day the two men went down to Ranchman’s 
Rest to take the train, very much regretting that Fred and 
Terry wouldn’t accept their offer. i 

Fred and Terry accompanied them to Ranchman’s Rest 
and bade them good-by at the train. 


-Snyders and Taylors befoke going Hast. 


$ 


pistol shots were heard, when a brakeman dashed into the 


¿ volver in his right hand. 
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“We may call to see you on our way back through Chi- 
cago.” : 4 

“All right, we shall be glad to sce you, and will entertain 
you royally.” i Sa 

"hey then returned ‘to the ranch and paid a visit to the 


A few days later they had a telegram from Dick Duncan, 
saying: 

“Tt has beon wired here that you and Terry have killed 
a gang of cattle thieves. Let us know about it.” 


Fred wired back: 
“Our cowboys and Nick Taylor’s did the bloody work. 
None of us hurt.” 


The next day they received a telegram from Evelyn Ol: 
cott, saying: 

“Come home, both of you.” 

Terry wired back, saying: 
“We are coming.” 

They sat down and wrote letters’ to Evelyn and Mary, 
and to Dick Duncan at New Era. 

Then they went down to Ranchman’s ‘Rest and there took 
the train for Chicago. g 

When they got on the main line above the junction, Terry 
and Fred noticed several suspicious looking characters on 
the train, and each notified the other of the fact. They 
both came to the conclusion that they were men either con- 
nected with the gang that had been partially destroyed, or 
were at least dangerous characters. $ 
ly dark when they struck the main line. 

d Terry, “I think, more than ever before in 
our lives, we had better be careful.” i 1 

“All right, old man. Be careful; you have my permission 
to do so.” | 

“Look out, old man. . You had better not begin being 
funny.” 

They went into the restaurant and bought several sand- 
wiches, which they took back in the car to eat at their 
leisure. 

There were a number of men and women in the ear, but) 
it wasn’t crowded by any means. 

They had about finished their lunch when Terry arose 
and went to the water-cooler to quench his thirst. 

Just then the train came to a halt and two or three 


car and sang out: 

“We are held up!” 

The next instant there was a scramble among the pas- 
sengers in the coaches, trying to hide their valuables. The} 
passengers were all frightened out of their wits. 

Fred and Terry, who were now at opposite ends of the 
ear, sat perfectly quiet, each with his hand on his revolver. 

Hoarse voices were heard ordering people to keep quiet 
all along the length of the train. 

Suddenly the door of the car in which Fred was sitting | 
flew open and a masked figure stepped inside, with a re- 


“Hands up!” he called out in a hoarse voice. But the 
passengers all sat still, with but few exceptions, and waited 
for the robber to come along and make a personal demand | 
on them for their effects. 

Some were so badly frightened that they held their hands 
up above their heads as far as they could reach. 

Terry was at the other end of the car. 

A masked man on the platfom tried to open the door, 
but couldn’t. 

It was locked on the inside. 

The burly fellow at Fred’s end called out: 

“Open that door down there!” 

Terry was next to the door, but didn’t move to open 
it, and the next instant the door at Fred’s end opened and 
two more masked robbers entered. 

They pushed past the other one and angrily rushed down 
to the other door to open it. 

Fred sprang up and seized the robber from behind, and 
at the same time wrenched the revolver from his hand, with 


which he shot out the light. 
turned and grappled with him. pen 

The passengers were nearly paralyzed with fright, but not 
one of them went to his assistance. 

The fellow couldn’t.see who it was that had grabbed 
him from behind, but he felt that somebody with a grip 
of steel had him around the waist, and he was powerless to 
free himself. ` 

The other two robbers, hearing the shot and seeing their 
companion struggling with somebody in the aisle, dashed 
through the door into the other car. $ 

They thought those on the outside could fire through the 
window. and thus relieve him. 

As soon as the lights in that car were shot out by Fred, 
the robber managed to twist. around in his grasp until he 
could see Fred’s face. 

He was amazed when he saw the boyish-looking face, and 
made an effort to grasp Fred by the throat, but the lat 
brought the revolver down oh the top of his head with such 
force that he sank down in the aisle with a million stars 
dancing before his eyes. 

Then several] shots were fired from the outside through 
the windows, and glass rattled on the car floor. 

“Gentlemen,” said Fred, “keep your heads down below 
the window. Take care of that end of the car, Terry.” 

Terry dropped down on his knees and Fred did likewise. 

Every passenger tried to shrink up as small as possible, 
but no one had thought of making any resistance. 

Fully half a dozen men in the car had weapons in their 
pockets, but they were too badly frightened to use them. 

It was a very dark night and the robbers as they stood 
at either end were unable to see those who were crouching 
down in the aisles or between the ‘seats. 

One man actually struck a match. 

“Put out that light!” hissed Fred, “or you’ll get a bullet!” 

It seemed as though there were fully .a dozen robbers 
in the gang, and several of them hoarsely ordered the pas- 
sengers to come out. 

“Keep still, every one of you,” ordered Fred. 

Just then the door opened. 

Crack! went Terry’s revolver, and a masked robber fell 
full length in the aisle. 

‘then a whole volley of bullets was fired, sweeping the 
length of the aisles, but the passengers had crouched dowr 


The dumbfounded robber 


| between the seats, and no one was hurt. 


The next moment Fred fired at a man who was about to 
enter his end of the car, and he went staggering out and 
Fred heard him stumble down the steps into the coach. 

‘he robbers swore vengeance, and again they poured a 
volicy of bullets into the coach. 

“Are you all right, Fred?” Terry called out. 

“Yes, of course I am,” and the next moment he smashed 
the robber whom he had knocked down over the head with 
the revolver he had taken from him, saying: 

“Keep still or Pl! send a bullet through your head.” 

“What’s the use? Pm as good as dead already,” was 
the reply. “I’ve been hit twice by bullets coming from 
either end of the car.” 

“Good! I’m glad I won’t be under the necessity of finish- 
ing you myselt.” 

finally two other robbers attempted to enter the car, 
but Fred sent both of them out, each with a bullet in him. 

Then some one of them said: 

“Get away, boys!” 

Then two men began calling for help, begging their com- 
panions not to leave them. 

It was quite plain to Fred and Terry that the -robbers 
were retreating. 

They had robbed the passengers in the other cars, but 
didn’t get a thing from the car that Fred and Terry were in. © 

Then the engineer started the train and after it got well 
under way the passengers in Fred’s coach crawled out from 
under their seats. 

They looked at the wounded man lying on the floor, with 
Fred keeping guard over him. } 

At the other end a dead robber lay on the floor, brought 
down by Terry’s terrible revalyer. "i 

The passengers looked over&t Fred and several of them 
began talking to him at once. . 

“Say, don’t you fellows say a word,” remarked he to 
them, “I don’t want raises from any of you. TIl bet there 

ah OF Yo 


are half a ü in this car who hdVé revolvers 
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your pockets, and yet you hid like mice under the seats.” 
That bluffed them. 

One fellow sang out: 

“Say, mister, don’t. get too fresh, now. 
I am a coward when bullets begin to fly.” 

“Well, it wasn’t necessary for you to remark that. Every- 
body could see it for himself.” 

“That’s all right; sass me as much as you please. I have 
a big wad in my pocket, and I wanted to take care of it. 
You have saved it for me, and I’m willing to divide it 
with you.” ? 

“I wouldn’t touch it,” said Fred. 

Fred got up and bent over the fellow lying on the floor 
of the aisle and asked him how he was feeling. 

The fellow neither spoke nor moved. 

Fred struck a match and found that the man was dead. 

“Well, I didn’t do it,” said Fred. “It was all your fault 
and not mine. I’ve done a good deal of traveling over 
this country. I have been held up a number of times, but 
I always managed to save my wad,” and with that he sat 
down in his seat, and Terry came from the other end of 
the car and joined him. 

“Fred,” said he, “I think I settled the hash of two of 
them; the one lying in the aisle and the other one went 
tumbling off the steps down below.” 

“Well, I knocked one or two out in the other end. That 
fellow there was hit by his own friends. I got back be- 
tween the seats when they began shooting through the end 
door. I don’t think I ever saw so many bullets flying 
through a train before.” % 

“Neither did I. How in thunder did you happen to 
think of shooting out the lights?” 

“Why, the thought occurred to me that I could be hit 
easily from the outside while the lights were burning.” 

_ “Well, you have a knack of doing the right thing at the 
right time,” said Terry. 

Just then the conductor came through and was very 
much amazed at finding two dead men lying on the floor of 
the coach. 

He wanted to know who had killed them, when some of 
the Aeng spoke up and gave Fred the credit of the 
work. 

“Mr, Conductor, that won’t do. I didn’t kill either one 
öf them. I simply knocked. that fellow down and took 
his gun away from him. It was his robber-friends who hit 
him, firing through the door.” 

“Look here, conductor,” said a commercial drummer, 
“that’s the chap that had all the fun. Every one in this 
car owes him what was saved. That man doesn’t know 
what fear means. He has exhibited the most wonderful 
courage that I ever saw in my life. He kept every one of 
those masked fellows out of here, and they just rained in 
bullets from each end of the coach.” 

“Don’t you believe a word of that, conductor,” said Fred. 
“Here is a friend of mine who laid out that fellow at the 
other door.” 

The conduetor called in his trainmen and they took up 
the two dead robbers and bore them into the express train. 
. Then the porter came in, and with a piece of wet bag- 
ging, proceeded to wash up the blood stains from the floor. 

Thé darky was making all sorts of comments about “bad 
men” and men who were “on the shoot.” 

y Se ladies got up and went over to shake hands with 
re 

“Will you please tell me your name?” one of them asked 
of Fred. : 

“No, miss; I don’t want to get my name in the papers.” 

“Well, really, I think you ought to let us know, for every 
one of us would have been robbed and probably treated with 
indignity but for you,” 

“Well, my friend here is the man who shot the robber 
that fell at the other door.” 

“Oh, my, yes!” said a young lady. “I saw him when 
he fired, at least I saw the flash of his weapon.” - 

«I did, too,” put in another. 

“Well, don’t say anything about it,” said Terry. “It is 
a little way I have when those fellows come around to rob 


I own up that 


“Yes, I heard them,” said ‚Fred, “and if I can get a few 


of you fellows to go back with me we will see if we can’t 
catch some of them.” 

“Holy smoke!” gasped a commercial drummer. “You 
couldn’t get me back there, not with an entire engine.” 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 
THE TROUBLE ON THM TRAIN. 


The farther away they got from the scene of the hold-up, 
the more yolubly the passengers talked. 

Those in the car where Fred and Terry were gossiped 
worse than a, lot of old women at a quilting party. 

“Say,” said one to her neighbor, “when you come to think 
about it, that young fellow over there did a wonderful 
thing when he sprang up, unarmed, and grabbed that 
fnasked man around his body, snatched his revolver from 
his hand, and ag he held him, shot out the lights of the car. 
Then he cracked him over the head with the weapon, 
knocked him down on the floor and actually held him a 
prisoner.” ` 

“Did you see that?” the other asked. 

“I did. I was actually taking out my watch to have it 
ready to give to him when he should come along and de- 
mand it. I’ve been held up before. If you notice that watch, 
it is not a very fine one.. Once I lost a two-hundred-dollar 
watch, hence I don’t travel with fine watches on me any 
more. I happened to be looking at the robber when that™ 
young ‘man sprang up, caught him from behind, disarmed 
him and made him a prisoner. How is that for nerve and 
courage ?” 

“Well, it, beats anything I ever heard of. Generally, 
when a man comes along with a mask on his face and a 
revolver in his hand, people hold up their hands and let him 
have what he wants. He must have a good grip.” 

“You bet he has! That robber tried to get at him, but 
he handled him like a ten-year-old boy. And then that 
friend of his at the other end of the car—they are two of 
a kind.” 

By and by all the passengers in the car came up to 
Fred and Terry and began firing questions at them. 

They both refused to tell their names. 

“Why won’t you tell us who you are?” one of them in- 
quired. 

“Because it is but a small matter, and we don’t want 
to have the whole publie after us.” 

“What is the matter? Are you ashamed of it?” 

“No,” laughed Terry; “it is you fellows that I am ashamed 


“Oh, thank you! I don’t know but that I felt a little 
ashamed of myself when I saw how easily you managed that ” 
fellow.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Terry. “I don’t blame you for 
being ashamed. Haven’t you got a gun in your pocket?” 

“Yes, but hanged if I thought of it!” 

“That’s it,” said Terry. “People lose their presence of 
mind. We have been held up before, just as that gentle- 
man over there*says he has. Two or three years ago my 
friend and I were in a sleeping berth on the Union Pacific 
coming from California, when the train was held up. The 
porter spread the alarm. We. drew our guns and waited 
for those fellows when they came in. The curtains of the 
berth concealed our weapons, and as the masked fellows 
came in, yelling to.us to hand out our valuables, we - pro- 
ceeded to hand out a few bullets, and as fast as any of them 
showed up in the front end of the car we fed them the 
bullets and laid out two or three of them. As little as you 
fellows may think of it, a very, little resistance puts those , 
train robbers to flight. They know they are up against the 
law, and it doesn’t take but a few shots to send them away, 
but the average passenger doesn’t think of it. He sits 
trembling like a leaf in the wind. They don’t expect any 
resistance, and when they get it in the shape of bullets 
they back out quickly. Now, a man with a mask on his face 
is not’ more dangerous than he is with it off, but the fact 
alone spreads terror through a carload of people, even 
though one-half of them have revolvers in their pockets. 
If robbers should come through the car without being. 
masked they would probably be shot to pieces. Now, can 
any of you explain that?” i T 
“Yes, it is simply a scare;” remarked an old gentleman. , 
“That is right, and you got a scare, too, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, sir; I never was so badly scared in my ;life.” 
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“Well, the next time have your gun ready and blaze away 
at him, and Mr. Train Robber will take to his heels.” 
Finally some passengers came in from the next car, all of 
whom had been relieved of their valuables. 
` Some one had gone through and said that nobody in the 

ear where the shooting took place had lost a penny’s worth 
of anything, and they wanted to see if the story was true. 

One of the passengers, when he saw Fred, exclaimed: 

“Why, great Cesar! That fellow is Fred Fearnot, and 
I'll bet all I have left that his friend here is Terry Ol- 
cott. I’ve seen them playing baseball and have seen their 
pictures too many times in the publie prints to be mistaken.” 

At first Terry was disposed to deny his identity, but just 
then Fred said: 7 

“Yes, you’ve got us down just right, my friend.” 

“Well! well! weil!” ejacujated a score of people in the 
car. 

Said one: 

ay might have known who they were.’ 

“Any of you could have dong the same thing,” 

Terry, “only you lost your nerve and self-possession.” 

“Say,” said the old gentleman across the aisle from where 
they were sitting, “I understand a man was cleaned out of 
ten thousand dollars in the car just ahead of you.” 

“Yes, and another lost six thousand dollars.” 

“All because you didn’t pull your guns,” remarked Terry. 
“Those fellows know what a terror a mask is to the aver- 


age man.” 
dded Fred. 


said 


“That’s so,”. a “Once there was a famous prize- 
fighter in San Francisco, who went in to clean out a saloon 
Where half a hundred men were drinking beer. His name 
was a terror to the average citizen, and they all fled from 
him, But there was a little fellow not over five feet tall, 
at‘ a table in the farther end of the room. The 
ter ordered him to get out. The littie fellow drew 
olver, and said, ‘I’ll go when I get ready, and not 
The prizefighter looked at him for a minute and 
‘All right; just keep your seat!’ The prize- 


before!’ 
then said, 
fighter could have smashed every bone in his body, but he 


was not bucking against revolvers. That is the way with 
the average man. If he stands up with a weapon and has 
the nerve to use it, the bully generally backs down.” 

When some of the passengers returned to their own car, 
and reported that Fearnot and Olcott were in the next car 
and had put the robbers to flight, men and women rushed 
in to shake hands with them, and soon the car was crowded. 

They could talk about nothing but Fearnot’s wonderful 
courage in tackling one of the robbers single-handed, alone 
and unarmed. 

It was a mistake, though, for Fred had his gun in his 
pocket, though he didn’t need use it. 

It occurred to him that if the train was surrounded by 
robbers every passenger inside would be a fair mark for 
those outside; henze, when he grabbed the robber’s revolver 
the first thing he did was to destroy the light. He shot 
it out with just one bullet. 

Then followed the struggle between them. 

As the robber lay in the aisle of the car he was twice hit 
by bullets from his own friends, who fired into the car from 
the platform. 

One young woman came in and sat on the arm of Fred’s 
seat, so nervous that she was trembling from head bo foot. 

“Mr. Fearnot,” said she, “I’ve never seen you before, but 
I have a friend who knows you personally. She met you 
at New Era. Those robbers came through the car and 
robbed me of everything I had of any value, and I haven’t 
as much as a dollar left, and I’m a thousand miles away 
from home.” 

“Who is your friend, miss?” Fred inquired, and she gave 
the name of a young lady with whom he ‘was well ac- 
quainted. 

“Why, certainly! 


I know her well; I remember meeting 
her at New Era. 


She and my sister became fast friends. 


Now, if you’ve lost all your money, just tell me how much; 


you've lost: and PI supply you.” 

“Oh, my! I knew that was what you would say,” and 
she burst into tears. 

“Oh, don’t go to crying about it now. You are out of all 
danger, How much money will you need?” 


She fold him, when he handed her three times the amount |, 


she had named, saying: 

“A young lady like you should not be under the necessity 
of practicing hard economy. You can send it to me at 
New „Era, and it will reach me there, but don’t inconve- 
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nience yourself. If you ever come to New Era, call at 
my home and you'll see my sister.” 

The young lady was so overcome by her escape from a 
most embarrassing position that she remained near him for 
some time. « 

Fred then escorted her back to her car. 

The conductor came along and insisted that the aisle 
should not be so crowded, as it was almost impossible to get 
through. 

Terry suggested that the conductor should consider the 
circumstances and be lenient with the crowd. 

The official very promptly told him to mind his own 
business and he would attend to his. 
~ “Say, conductor, didn’t you hide under a seat a while 
ago, when those masked men were about?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Where did you hide, then?” 

“I didn’t hide at all, and if you don’t keep your mouth 
to yourself T'I smash it.” 

“That’s right! That’s right!” sang out a commercial 
traveler, who wanted to urge the conductor to hit Terry, 
knowing that Terry would make short work of him, but in- 
stead of doing so, the conductor turned and struck the 
drummer. . 

The drummer was a plucky fellow, although he owned 
up that he had hid under the seat, and he gave the con- 
ductcr a thump that knocked him over on Terry, when 
Terry gave him a few thumps. 

Several others had to put in a ‘few blows, until the con- 
ductor called for help, in fact, he yelled “Murder!” 

Finally Fred interfered and helped the conductor out of 
trouble and carried him through the ear. 

When they reached the next stopping place the conductor 
summoned the police and questioned them to compel the 
passengers to return to their seats. 

The passengers did so without the police interfering. 

Somehow or other, in the confusion that ensued, the. con- 
ductor had never found out who Freg and Terry were. 

When the train started again the conductor started to 
Terry and began jawing him. 

“Now, conductor,” said Terry, “if you have any business 
to attend to you had better go and attend to it and keep a 
civil tongue in your head, for if you give me. any more 
sass I’ll lay you across my knee.” 

That was more than the conductor could stand. 

He was one of those hot-headed, impetuous fellows who 
believed being the conduetor of the train made him like the 
captain of a ship—in supreme command—and whatever he 
said had to go. 

“Oh, you threaten me, do you?” said he. 

“No; I have made no threats at all, “but I’m not afraid 
to do so. I’m paying for the ride Pm taking, and Pm at- 
tending to my business and I won’t take any lip from you 
= all, Passengers on this train have rights, as well as you 

ave.” . a 

“Well, let me show you something about that. 
to put you off at the next station.” 

Terry reached in his pocket and drew out a roll of bills 
and said: 

“PI bet you whatever sum you wish that you won’t do 
anything of the kind, and what’s more, IIl ive you odds 
of ten to one.” 

The conductor was a big, burly man, and he thought 
with the assistance of the brakesman and the porter he: 
could very easily put him off. 

“All right,” he said. “We will reach the next station. in 
twenty minutes from now.” 

“Oh, as for that, why not throw me off right now? 
perfectly willing for you to try it.” 

“All right,” he said. “I will,” and he went to the end 


Pm going 


Tm 


of the car and called for the brakeman. 

“Come in here,” he said, “and help me put gs a pas- 
senger.” 

The fellow came along, and the conductor told him to 
take hold and throw him out. 

“Look here, conductor,” said Fred, “if you don't kor 
it #4 will tell you now that you can’t put him out.” ~ > 

“Why can’t I?” 

nly. because you are not man enough to do it,” said - 
Fred. 

“Well, I guess we can put him out, and you, too.” Be 

“All right, if you can, do so. I know he has done im oS 
to be put off for, and you are not going to put him off. 
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The conductor reached out and grabbed Terry by the coat 
collar and attempted to pull him off ‘the seat. 
erry’s fist shot out, straight from his shoulder, and 
lafided on the conductor’s chin, and he staggered back into 
the seat on the other side of the aisle. 
The brakeman struck at Terry, but Fred warded the blow 


Then they both sprang up and Fred tackled the brakeman, 
while Terry looked after the conductor. f 

Fred gave the brakeman a few, thumps that gave him 
an inkling of what he was up against. 

“Now, brakeman, you had better go out there and at- 
tend to that brake and not get mixed up in this business.” 

‘the three or four thumps that he had gotten convinced 
the brakeman that it was a bit of wise advice, so he walked 
out on the platform of the car, feeling as though he had 
tackled a thunderbolt. 

Every man and woman in the car sprang up to look at 
the conductor trying to put Terry out. 

Terry got him around the neck and played a tattoo on his 
solar-plexus until he became so weak that he couldn’t stand 
up. 

“Now, conductor, you go attend to your business. You 
can’t put me off.” 

“PI get my gun,” said he. 

“Oh, as for that matter, you can have mine. Fred, let 
me have yours,” and he tendered his to the conductor, who 
refused it and told him to go to the center of the earth. 
He then staggered out and went to the farther end of the 
car, where he had official business. 

The next station was a little town with no police, noth- 
ing but a town marshal. 

There he stopped the train and summoned all the train 
hands, including all those working at the freight office. 

About a dozen passengers got around Fred and Terry 
and told them if they wanted to make a fight of it, they 
would stand by then 

“Well, we are going to fight,” said both. “We are not 
going to be put off just because the conductor thinks he 
can do it.” 

When the conductor had collected his force he came into 
the car and found himself facing over a dozen revolvers in 
the hands of passengers. 

“Stop right now,” said Fred. “You can’t put anybody 
ot this train, and if you want to save your job as a con- 
ductor, you had better behave yourself.” 

Just then one of the passengers said: 

“Conductor, don’t you know who those men are?” 

“No, and I don’t care. I’m going to put them off.” 

“Those men can buy this railroad, and TIl bet you a 
hundred dollars that you would be put off the train if they 
said the word.” 

“Who are they?” 

“They are Fearnot and Olcott. Now, if you want to 
take the chances, put your hands on them and you'll die 
right where you are. The pair of them can whip any four of 

‘our men without trouble. We know they have done noth- 

g tobe put off for, and what is more, you and your men 
can’t put them off.” 

One of the passengers threatened to wire to the superin- 
tendent of the road. 

“Pye done thdt already, sir,” said the conductor. 

“All right. You just wait till you get to where the super- 
intendent is,” said the man. 

“No; they are going to be put off right here at this 
station!” 

“All right,” said Fred. 


Q: 


“Come ahead.” 


i 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


The conductor and two of his brakemen rushed at Fred 
and Terry and in just one minute from the start the con- 
ductor and his help were completely knocked out. 

Terry dislocated the conductor’s jaw, and two of the 
brakemen came very near being choked to death, for the 
angry passengers handled them without gloves. 

The conductor went through the train, groaning- with 
great pain. 

He had written with a penċil, inquiring if there was a 


doctor on the train, and he went through the cars exhibit- 
ing it to every passenger. 

Finally a physician was found, and he soon saw what 
the trouble was. He pushed the jaw-bone back into its 
socket and demanded ten dollars. 

The conductor didn’t have it, but told him to make the 
demand on the road. 

“All right, I will, but you’ll give me the order for it, 
and state what it is for.” 

The conductor went into his office and took a big drink 
of whisky. 

It was the first time in his life that the passengers ever 
rebelled against him. 

He submitted for the present, but when the train reached 
Omaha, he tried to have them arrested, but the passengers 
stood by them. 

The superintendent came up and wanted to know what 
the trouble was, when several passengers told him. 

Fred introduced himself to the superintendent, and made 
a charge against the conductor and said that he would de- 
mand his arrest for assault and battery. 

There were many prominent citizens in Omaha who knew 
Fred personally, the Chief of Police Among them. At his 
suggestion Fred and Terry swore out a warrant for the con- 
ductor, accusing him of malicious assault, and charged fur- 
ther that he honestly believed the man was crazy, otherwise 
he would have killed him. 

The superintendent, at the suggestion of the judge, sus- 
pended the conductor from his duties until a thorough in- 
vestigation could be made. 

Fred’s blood was up. 

He demanded his trunks and got them. 

He had them sent to a hotel, and there he declared he 
intended to stay until he saw that that conductor wag prop- 
erly punished or discharged from the service of the road. 

There were several passengers who stopped at Omaha 
at the same time Fred and Terry did and put up at the 
same hotel. 

There were hundreds. of sporting men in the town who, 
when they heard the two famous athletes were in the city, 
called to make their acquaintance. 

Fred and Terry had shipped over a hundred thousand 
head of cattle from their ranch in Colorado over that very 
road, and the simple fact that they had been annoyed by 
the conductor, right or wrong, was suflicient with the of- 
ficials; so they dismissed the conductor. 

The conductor promptly employed a lawyer and began 
suit against Fred and Terry for damages. 

Then Terry sued out a warrant for his arrest for ma- 
licious and unprovoked assault, and so it went- ony charge 
after ‘charge. 

The conductor was tried first for malicious assault. The 


‘passengers swore that neither Fred nor Terry had done any- 


thing to provoke an attack, but that they simply resisted 
when the conductor and his trainmen assaulted them. 

The conductor was fined so heavily that he could not pay 
the fine. 

Then Fred demanded that he be made to give security for 
the cost. 

The union labor people provided the security for him. 
After stopping there for ten days, Fred and Terry took 
the train for Chicago. 

Fred assured the railroad officials that if that man was 
re-employed he would see that not another carload of cat- 
tle from their ranch was ever shipped over the road. 

“We don’t want him under any circumstances,” said the 
superintendent. “He has been conducting trains for us for 
four years, and we can’t understand why he made such a 
bad break as he did.” 

“Well, I don’t know, either, unless it was caused by 
so many men nagging him.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the vice-president of the road, 
“we consider ourselves heavily in your debt for the assist- 
ance you rendered in beating off the train robbers.” 

“Oh; that isn’t the first time we have had to fight for 
our pocketbooks on a railroad train: We have a piece of 
gold on which is engraved a life-time pass over the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and he exhibited his gold tickets. 

The officials examined both his and Terry’s with a great 
deal of interest. : 

“I remember reading something about that incident,” said 
the vice-president of the road. 

“Yes, it was in all the papers. At the earnest solicita- 
tion of the road we headed a gang and ran down those 
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men. About half of them were shot and the others cap- 
tured. We broke up the gang and there has never been 
any holding up of trains in that part of the country since. 
It seems to me if I were the head of a railroad I’d supply 
Winchesters on every train, say half a dozen or more. Td 
have them fixed up in brackets, and give the brakemen 
and conductors each a key so they could be taken down 
when needed. Train robbers are all cowards. They under- 
stand what effect a mask has on the average passenger. 
There may be fifty passengers on a train, each with a gun 
in his pocket, but let a man come along with a mask on 
his face and a revolver in his hand, and he can make every 
mother’s son of them hold up their hands. Now, a man 
with a mask on his face is no more dangerous than a 
man without a mask. Mask or no mask, we open fire when 
they come aboard a train, and we have never lost our purses 
yet. Give a man a Winchester and let him open fire on half 
a dozen train robbers and they will all take to their heels.” 

“I believe that,” said the vice-president. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Fearnot, you are a man who never 
loses his head. This road will pay you and your friend Ol- 
cott ten thousand dollars if you'll just get on an engine and 
single car and run back to where those fellows left the train 
and give them a chase. I’ve no doubt that they have head- 
quarters somewhere in that vicinity. If they haven’t, you 
can probably trace them up.” 

_ “Much obliged ‘to you, sir,” said Fred, “but we haven’t 
time to devote to it. Arm about a dozen men with Win- 
chesters, 1 <h one cool head in charge, and you can do as 
well as we could,” 

The officials of the road all tried to get them to lead a 
chase after the robbers, but they declared they had other 
things to attend to. f 

While Fred and Terry were talking with the railroad of- 
ficials in their business office a gentleman came in with 
some papers in his hands for one of the officials to sign. 

He was an elderly man, and while he was walking around | 
a one official to the other, he happened to see Fred and 

erry. 3 

He gave a whoop; rushed at them, and in a free, jovial 
sort of way, gave each a hard shaking by catching them by 
their shoulders. 

“Why, hello, sheriff! How are you?” exclaimed Terry, 
and Fred followed with a similar expression. 

It was old Sheriff Halliday, from Hillsdale, for whom 
Fred had served as sheriff when the old man was wounded. 

“What in the world are you boys doing here?” 

“We have’ been here for ten days, transacting a little 
business. I had a little trouble with the conductor on 
the train. He tried to throw Terry and me off because 
we sassed him a little bit.” i. 

“Well, I'll bet every dollar that I have in the world that 
he didn’t throw you off.” 

“You would win every time, old friend. Now, 
you doing up here?” 

“I came up to attend to the shipment of some cattle that 
have become mixed up. They are divided and are on two 
trains, and I want them to go together.” 

“Of course you do; you don’t want your cattle scattered. 
We have had a little experience with these gentlemen and 
we have found them all right.” 

Now, the sheriff didn’t know any of the officials, so 
Fred introduced him to the vice-president, and said: 

“Look here, this gentleman is sheriff of the county in 
which our ranch is situated. I once acted as sheriff for 
him when he was wounded.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and the people are saying every day, 
without meaning to insult me, that he was the best sheriff 
in the State.” 

“Why, look here, Mr. Railroad Man, he took his cowboys 
and a lot of volunteers from among the ranchmen and, 
shoot me for a coyote, if he didn’t clean out a gang of 
cattle thieves and desperadoes—the worst ever heard of 
in that country. What they didn’t clean out, they arrested, 
and we have never had any more trouble with them -since 
that time.” . 

The officials liked the old sheriff’s breezy way, and the 
vice-president told the superintendent to get the cattle fixed 
up just, as the old man wanted them. 

“That’s the sort of talk,” said the sheriff.. “Now, gen- 
| tlemen, of course, you know who these boys are. I call 
them boys, and I call them my boys, too. They haven’t 
an equal anywhere west of the Mississippi. They had 


what are 


rather fight than eat, and I know they are fond of eating, 
too. There isn’t much fun, though, in going hunting with 
them, from the fact that all the animals come down from 
the trees when they find out who is after them.” 

“Great Scott, sheriff! You are way from home; I guess 
you have been chasing some of this Omaha red-eye, haven’t 
you? 

“No, not a drop; they don’t keep the sort of stuff here 
that I drink.” 5 

The vice-president laughed heartily and said he had some- 
thing in his closet in a demijohn that had been sent to him 
from New York City and he wanted him to sample it. 

“All right, sir; these boys won’t sample anything in the 
way of liquor, They don’t need anything of the kind. I 
don’t know but that when they get about thirty years older 
they’ll learn how: to suck the muzzle of a jug.” 

Fred, Terry and the old sheriff followed the vice-presi- 
dent into his office, and there he drew out a demijohn 
from a closet, which the sheriff and vice-president sampled. 

The sheriff smacked his lips and tasted it two or three 
times more. 

“Look here, Olcott, you ought to try this stuff. This 
is something fine.” 

He shook his head and remarked: , 

“Sheriff, I have no inclination whatever to indulge in 
the Stuff. I have animal spirits sufficient without taking 
anything artificial.” 

“Well, you know more about that than I do. I never 
overload myself, but I know good stuff when I see it, and 
this is the best I’ve tasted in years.” 

The vice-president felt highly flattered at his praise of 
his whisky, and invited the old sheriff to take another pull 


at it. 
“No, thank you!” said the sheriff. “I’m different from 
most men who drink; I know when I’ve got enough, but 


| the memory of this stuff will remain with me until I get 


back home.” 

“When are you going back home, Halliday?” 

“As soon as I get through with my business here. 
are you fellows going home?” 

“Well, we will have to make the same answer—when 
we get through with business, but I think we have about 
done that now. z; 

“Well, PIL go to the hotel with you and stay there until 
we are ready to start in different directions.” 

“All right, come ahead; I don’t know a man in the whole 
country that I had rather have met with,” and the three 
went out and returned to Fearnot’s hotel. - 

The vice-president of the road called at the hotel and 
took supper there that evening. 

Fred and Terry had told him of the hold-up on the train. 
That evening the railroad official told the sheriff that he 
had offered Fearnot ten thousand dollars to take a train, 
with a few faithful men, back to the place and search the 
country around for those villains. 

“Oh, well, money is no object with him,” said the sheriff. 
“But let me tell you, you may spend a hundred thousand 
dollars for detectives and they wouldn’t be worth shucks. 
If Fearnot gets after them, they are gone up, let me tell 
you. What they don’t know about catching rascals, no 
steel traps that were,ever made do. I never heard of them 
getting after any fellows. that they didn’t cateh.” é 

“Look here, sheriff, can’t you persuade both of them to 
give a week or two to the job of running down those chaps? 
Every citizen who travels on this line is interested in break- 
ing up that gang. About three weeks ago we started five 
men, armed with Winchesters, to scour the country about 
seventy-five miles beyond where this last hold-up took place, 


When 


when the villains killed two of them and drove the others” 


out of the county. I tried to persuade the head of the road 
to organize a. force of fifty men and keep after them 
till they ran them down, but as each man demanded ten 
dollars a day for his services, the president of the road 
kicked, and said he couldn’t afford the expense.” 


“Look here, Fearnot,” said the sheriff, “if you'll take up 


his offer, IIl go with you, although I’m not as young and 
lively as I used to be. I want to show the railroad as well 
as those thieves that we three can break them up.” 

“Great Scott, sheriff! That is a mighty big job, let me 
tell you,” remarked Fred. 

“Yes, but I know you fellows.’ We haven’t our Winches- 
ters here with us, but I guess the company will supply us 
with whatever we want.” 
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“You can call for whatever you want, and I’ll foot the 
bills,” said the vice-president of the road. “If I could get 
away I would gladly go with you, but the president of the 
_ road is away, and I’m doing the work of two men.” 
“What do you say to it, Terry?” Fred turned to Ol- 


cott, 

“Well, you know as much about it as I do. The trouble 
is, when those fellows commit a robbery they scatter to 
avoid being caught; so we might spend two or three weeks 
tramping over the country without accomplishing anything 
whatever.” 

“Well, if you are willing, I’ll go in order to spend a 
little while with our old friend here.” : 

“Gentlemen, if you desire it, I'll employ a dozen or two 
men to go along with you.” 

“That would never do,” said Terry. “When they find 
that a body is armed and out for them, they will scatter 
and lie low, but when! there are only two or three of us, 
they’ll become bold and have no fear.” 

“Well, but how about their opening fire on you? They’ve 
got rifles, too.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said! the sheriff. “You just leave 
these boys alone and they can do more than a hundred 
men. The villains will flee from the big crowd, but will 
boldly show themselves to us three. I don’t claim to be a 
deadshot, but I’m far above the average. These boys can 

` hit a jack-rabbit a mile away if they can see him. I never 
heard of them missing a shot in my life.” 

-“Gentlemen,” said the railroad officials, “am I to under- 
stand you will make an effort to catch those fellows?” 

“Yes,” said Fred, “but the sheriff here is the only man 
in the West that I would go out with, unless it was a lot 
of our cowboys from the ranch. We have twenty-five down 
there, and we have supplied every one with a Winchester 


and drilled them, and every one had to learn to be a dead- | 


shot in order to keep his position.” 
“Well, I must say that you fellows are long-headed.” 
“We had to be, sir, in self-defense.” 
“Now, Sheriff, to-morrow morning we will go out in town 


and buy a complete outfit of hunting clothes and blankets, j 


and we will pass as plain hunters. We will buy a coffee- 
‘pot and some coffee and a frying-pan. If we run across any 
of those fellows they won’t suspect us of being deceivers.” 

“There,” said the sheriff, winking at the railroad official, 
“don’t you see that they are both right up to snuff?” 

“Yes, it seems so; but what bothers me is, how you are 
going to surround and cpare that gang. There must be 
gome twenty or thirty of them that attacked the train. Such 
a thing was never heard of before in this county; in fact, 
three or four men generally do the holding up.” 

“Don’t be worry about that,” said the sheriff. 

“Well, I won’t; I’ll just leave it with you three. 
all the bills sent to me.” 

“Oh, that won’t do,” said Fred. “The news will go out 
all over the country that you started us out looking for those 
‘fellows. Wait till we get through with the job. If we don’t 
do anything, it won’t cost you anything.” 

“All right, but if you need any money, just let mie know.” 

“All right; we will let you hear from us in some way. 
Now, don’t you mention anything about it to your most con- 
fidential friend. We will take the train when we are ready 
and go down to the junction of the road. I think it was 
some ten or fifteen miles this side of that that the train was 
held up.” 

“Yes, the engineer can tell you exactly where it is.” 

“All right; I don’t want the engineer to tell us anything 
at all. We want the whole business kept a profound secret. 
I can find the place readily.” 

“Well, I know all that country through there,” remarked 

. the sheriff. D 


Have 


CHAPTER VIII. 
| HOW TERRY SAVED THE KNAPSACK. 


! 
It was about eleven o’clock in the evening when the rail- 
road official shook hands with Fred, Terry and the sheriff 
and returned to his home. 
. Then the boys sat up with their old friend for nearly an 
adur Jonger, talking over the matter in which they were in- 
res 


The old sheriff had not seen either of them in nearly 
three years, so he had many things to tell them. ; = 
He had been a very popular sheriff, and had helped swing 

up several cattle thieves, since he saw them. 

Said he: 

“I followed your idea, Olcott, and that was to let the 
boys have any of them I caught, in order to save the country 
the expense of a trial.” 

“That’s right,” said Terry. 
those fellows.” $ 

They finally retired, but were up with the sun the next 
morning. a, 

Then they waited till breakfast was ready, after which 
they went out in the town and bought such supplies as they 
thought would be needed. Each got a fine blanket and strap. 

Then they bought some coffee and stored it away care- 
fully in the knapsacks. 

They didn’t care for a tent. 

By noon they were ready to start. 

They went back to the hotel and paid their bill, after 
which they took the trait’ and rode down to the junction. 

They thought that they were about fifteen miles from 
where the hold-up took place. 

They didn’t care to go back to that place at all, but struck 
out north through a pretty wild section of country. 

The sheriff had hunted through that section of the country 
for other game than human beings. : 

“Now, Fearnot,” said he, “I may be mistaken, but I’m 
inclined to think that we shall find some of those feliows 
up on Panther Creek, about thirty miles from here, over 
some of the wildest country you ever saw. I know that over 
on that creek there has been a gang of rough characters for 
several years. They live on game. Whenever they want to 
hold up a train they get others to join them and they make 
the raid. None of them ever keep anything that they have 
stolen on the place, but have one or two of their pals go to 
the nearest town and dispose of their plunder. Some take 
the train and go to Omaha, and some probably go as far as- 
Chicago. They keep nothing that anybody can claim. That’s 
why they have never-been able to prove guilt on any of 
them.” 

“Well, let’s go there, Terry, or at least, we will hunt 
around through that region.” 

They started out northward and had gone ten or twelve 
miles through the rough country when they struck game. 

Terry brought down a buck. 

They went into camp, broiled some of the venison and 
made a pot of coffee. 

Tha old sheriff was a splendid cook, but Terry made the 
coffee. 

After supper the old man smoked his pipe. For fear of 
being overheard by anybody prowling around none of them 
made any mention of the hold-up, or of cattle thieves, horse 
thieveg or any other sort of- thieves, but talked solely of 
hunting. . 

Finally they rolled in their blankets and went to sleep, 

They were not disturbed at all, and the next morning, 
after a hearty breakfast, they started out on the hunt 
through the woods. 

The sheriff thought it best to make straight for Panther 
Creek, which ran through one of the wildest regions in all 
the West. ; 

They tramped all day long, and by sunset the sheriff 
thought that they were within a mile or two of the creek. | 

They struck camp and broiled some venison, and sat by 
the eis to talk, but the long tramp had fatigued them 
somewhat. z 


The sheriff built a good fire, for he whispered that if any 
of the fellows were around in the vicinity the light of that 
fire would cause them to sneak around to find who they were. 

He was not mistaken. 3 

He had hunted over the ground before. 

About two hours after dark a party of five men came 
upon them. 

“Hello, pards!” the sheriff sang out when he saw them. 

“Hello, pards!” the others returned. 

In a few minutes they came into the light-of the camp- 


“There is no use fooling with 


re, 7 
“What are you after up in these woods, pards?” one of 
them asked. x a 
“Well, what in thunder could we be after except game?” 
“Well, what luck have you had?” i 
“We knocked over a couple of deer during the day,” 
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“Say, pards,” said one of the men, sitting down on a 
boulder of rock, “what’s that that we smell? Is it coffee?” 

“Yes,” said Fred. “We never go out on a hunt without 
taking along some good coffee.” 
. “Well, have you any of it left? 
about it that I ever smelled.” 

“Well, we have just emptied our pot,” said Fred, “but I 
know what it is to be out in the woods without coffee, so I 
will make a pot of it for you. It makes a man feel young 
again. It is better than the best whisky that was ever made.” 

“Well, we have our whisky with us, but we don’t have 
any such coffee as that. 

So Fred dipped the pot full of water, after rinsing it out, 
put it on the campfire and let it boil. Then he lifted it off, 
took a teacupful of good coffee from his knapsack and put it 
in the pot and set it close to the campfire to keep it hot. 

“Say, pard, don’t you ‘bile’ the coffee?” 

“Never, never! I put it in hot water and put it close to 
the fire to keep it hot, and in five minutes it is all right.” 

“Well, hang me for a coyote if I ever saw coffee made 
without b’iling before!” 

“Well, I guess you don’t get any good coffee.” 

“Well, I’ve been hunting through these woods for years, 
and I generally have coffee along with me, but it is the first 
time I have ever heard of coffee being made without 
Piling.” 

“Now, have you fellows any cups? 
each.” 

None of them had cups with them, which was a pretty 
gure sign that they had quarters somewhere near by. 

So they took it by turns, and they were loud in their 
praise of the coffee. 

“Why,” said one of them, “how did you make it so clear? 
It is as clear as whisky!” 

“Why, I let the coffee settle to the bottom. That is why 
I put it by the fire to keep it hot. If you boil it, the grounds 
will be floating about and you’ll have to be spitting them 
out all the time.” 

Some of them drank as much as two cups, and all the 
time they were talking. 

The men weré adroitly making inquiries about which way 
they had come. 

The old sheriff told them they had come up from the little 
village of Red Hill. . 

“You don’t helong there, do you?” one of them asked of 
the sheriff. 

“No; I live farther down, way down below the junction.” 

“Well, how did you happen to come up this way?” 

That was a pretty pointed question. 

“Because I knew there was plenty of game up this way. 
I've hunted up this way once before. I once fished a whole 
week in Panther Creek. People don’t come up so fat to fish, 
but when one wants to get plenty of fish, that’s the place to 
go to. But it is such a rough country that it is impossible 
to get arty of my friends to make the trip. No horse, you 
know, can come through here.” i 

The visitors appeared to be pretty well satisfied. 

They borrowed tobacco from the sheriff, who had a prétty 
good supply, and they all sat around and chewed and smoked. 

Finally one of them said that he understood that a rail- 
road train had been held up a few days before down below. 


That, has the finest odor 


We have only one 


“Yes, I heard of it, too,” said the sheriff, “but I’m never t 


fool enough to carry anything worth stealing about me. I 
carry an old silver bull’s-eye watch, and just enough money 
to see me through to the end of my journey. I don’t go 
around with money for train robbers to scoop. But the worst 
of it is that I don’t have much at any time. When one is 
out in the woods hunting he doesn’t need much money.” 

“That’s so,” assented one of the visitors, “but to have a 
pretty good wad of money in one’s pocket makes a man feel 
better satisfied. If he has a little money and wants to go 
anywhere on the train it is mighty convenient to have it on 
hand, let me tell you.” 

“Well, I don’t do much traveling. Sometimes I go East 
with a trainload of cattle and I get paid for it, but generally 
I stay at home and help raise the cattle and round them up. 
I am very fond of hunting, and when I take my gun and go 
out for a fortnight’s hunt I generally get in provisions 
enough to last me a month or two.” 

At a late hour the visitors bade them 


good-night and left. 
They followed a path. ‘ 


| 
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One or the other of them kept an eye open during the 
whole time, for they expected to be interrupted. They lis- 
tened to the howling of wolves and hooting of owls, but noth- 
ing more formidable turned up. > 

A little before- daylight Fred heard turkeys gobbling. He 
got up and strolled around in the woods until he saw one 
of the big birds and the next moment his rifle cracked and 
down came a large gobbler. 

He picked it up and went hack to the campfire, scatter- 
ing the feathers as he went along. è : 

He picked the turkey practically clean, after which he 
singed the feathers. i 

Then `he proceeded to cut off slices. 
` He had nothing in which to cook the turkey except to 
broil it on the coals; so they cut it up to suit themselves. 

The turkey was very fat and soon the odor of the broil- 
ing meat seemed to fill the whole woods. 2 

Ae the coffee seemed to vie with the odor of the broiling 
turkey. 

Soon nine men came up, among them the five they had 
seen the night before. 

“Hello! hello!” exclaimed the sheriff, in a very hearty, 
jovial manner. “Look here, where in thunder did you fel-’ 
lows camp last night? Or do you live up here in these - 
woods?” be 

“Oh, we are camping up here for a while, after gamé.” 

“Well, that is a pretty good-sized hunting party.” 

“Yes, there are nine of us up here. We have been up 
here for several weeks.” 

“Well, I wish I had nothing else to do but just to camp 
out in the woods and live on game, but I can’t afford it.” 

“Pard,” said another, “it is that coffee of yours that 
brought us out this morning? Have you got enough to let 
us all have a cupful?” 

“Yes; where is your cup?” 

“We brought our cups along this morning.” ? 

Fred picked up the coffee-pot and began filling the cups. 

“Pard, have you got any sugar?” 

“No, sir; I use it when at home, but out in the woods we 
don’t care to bother with it. It isn’t worth the trouble of 
carrying.” ` 

“Well, to my notion, a spoonful of sugar to a 
coffee is a mighty handy thing. It makes the co 
smooth.” 

A “Well, mine goes down smooth all right without it,” put in 
erry. 

“So does mine,” said the sheriff. “I use it at home, but 
Pm not willing to carry it around tramping through the 
woods. It seems to me, after a long day’s tramp, the coffee 
settles down to the bottom just right without any sugar.” 

“Well, here is something that makes it go down all right,” 
said one of the visitors, drawing a bottle of whisky from 
his pocket and pouring about two tablespoonfuls into his cup 
of coffee. Š : 

“Say, Joe, pass the bottle over and let me take a whack 
at that, too,” said another, and fully half a dozen of them 
poured whisky in their coffee. 

“Will you try some, pard?” one of them asked, offering 
it to Fred, 

“No, sir; I don’t like the mixture. 
take it straight, and when I take coffee I take it straight, 
00. 


pint of good 
ee go down 


“Well, take a straight pull at it, then.” 
~ “Thank you; it would spoil my breakfast. I don’t care 
foit just now.” 

They finally finished their cups and then resumed talking. 

Some of them had evidently been drinking before they 
came to the campfire, but by and by they said they reckoned 
they had better be going back to their own camp. 

They got up and started. 

One of them deliberately took up Terry’s knapsack, con- 
taining his coffee and a lot of little necessaries he had, threw 
it over his shoulder and started off with the others. 

“Hold on there, pard,” called out Terry. “You made a 
mistake there and got my knapsack.” 

“That is all right, pard. Tl bring it back to you in the 
morning.” ; 

“You had better bring it back right now,” said Terry, but 
the fellow didn’t even look at him. 

“Tf you don’t bring that knapsack back here, I’ll give you 


Then the old man and his two friends rolled in their|a bullet,” said Terry, very coolly. 


blankets and laid down to sleep. 


“Oh, I reckon you wouldn’t do that,” said the fellow. 


` 


When I take whisky I=. 
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“All right; you take two steps more forward and see what 
will happen to you.” 

The fellow didn’t even look back and to Fred’s ‘astonish- 
ment Terry fired and the fellow plunged forward on his face. 

Exclamations of surprise burst from the man’s compan- 
ions, and Fred and the old sheriff sprang to their feet, with 
their Winchesters ready for instant use. 

Terry deliberately walked over to where the man had 
fallen, picked up his knapsack and remarked: 

“A man can’t come and take things from me that way,” 
and with that he turned and walked back to the campfire. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE END OF THE TRAIN ROBBERS. 


The visitors were dumbfounded at Terry’s nerve. 

One of them said: 

“See here, boys, are you going to stand that?” 

“Say,” said Terry, promptly, “if you don’t like it, you had 
better try to take the knapsack yourself,’ No honest man 
would try to steal a hunter’s knapsack, way out in the 
woods, fifty miles away from home. My knapsack is some- 
. thing I'll fight for.” 

“Well,” said the fellow, “I don’t think a man ought to be 
shot for a little old knapsack that didn’t cost five dollars.” 

“It is the principle of the thing. It is worth ten thousand 
dollars to me out here, but only five dollars where I bought 
it. If you want to fight about it I’m ready for you,” and 
Terry stood facing the fellow, with his rifie in readiness for 
instant use. j 

The others stood around looking at them and some of 
them had their guns ready for use, too. 

“I gave him a fair chance,” said Terry, “and I told him 
to drop it, but he wouldn’t do it. A man can’t come up and 
take things away from me that way.” 

“Well, you can’t come around here and shoot our friends 
for a small thing like that,” and with that one of the men 
raised his gun to aim at Terry. 

“Hold on there, now!” sung out Fred. “No shooting. 
There has been enough of that already,” and he covered the 
fellow with his rifle. 

“Hold on, boys,” said one who was apparently the leader 
of the party. | “Let’s settle this matter without any more 
bloodshed. 

“All right,” said Terry. “How do you want to settle it?” 

“Shoot him!” sung out another one of the visitors, and 
they all appeared in a group in the full light of the campfire. 

“Well,” said the leader. “It is a bullet for a bullet.” 

“What sort of justice is that?” inquired Fred. “Would 
you let a man come up to your camp, take up anything he 
wanted and walk off with it?” 

“No; but I would go up and give him a straight fight.” 

“What is the use of that?” asked Terry, “when all the 
others would jump on me. If you want to fight, I am ready 
JA Len and with that he made a jump for a tree and got 

ehind it. 


Fred and the old sheriff dodged behind other trees, and | 


the battle began. 
Neither Fred ‘nor Terry nor the sheriff waited for any of 
“the men to fire, but proceeded to empty their Winchesters 
like rapid flashes: of lightning. 
They knew it was great odds against them, but in less 
than a half minute six of the nine men were down on. ge 
ground. 


Then they were even—only three out of the nine being 


The other three men were unhurt, but seemed to be ut- 
terly paralyzed. 

One of the wounded men rose on his elbow and fired at 
Terry, but his shot went wild. 

Terry blazed away and settled him. 

Then he and Fred stepped out from the trees and ordered 
the three to put down their arms. 

They saw the hunters were dead shots, so they sang out: 

“Pard, we are willing to stop.” ` 

“Very Sensible,” said Terry. “These guns of ours never 
pes a Now, come up to the campfire and lay down your 

es. 

The men, utterly demoralized, laid their guns down on the 
ground. 
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| “Now, look here,” said Fred. “No man regrets this. more 
than I do. I can’t understand what that: fellow meant by 
taking my pard’s knapsack and starting off with it. He 
was given fair warning that he would be shot if he did not 
lay it down. He thought we were afraid of your odds, but 
if you had numbered a thousand my pard would have shot 
all the same.” 

“That’s all right, pard, but you will pay dearly for this. 
We have other friends at the camp, who will avenge the 
terrible work that you have done.” 

“Oh, is that so? Then I must understand that you fellows 
will rob hunters that come around your way here, whether 
they like it or not.” 

Terry proceeded to recharge his Winchester, and so did 
his companions. 

Just then the flash of a rifle a little distance beyond them 
sent a bullet whizzing close by Terry’s head. 

The next instant he, Fred and tle sheriff again dodged 
behind the trees. : 

“Now, you fellows stand right there, and don’t move,” 
Terry ordered. “If your friends want to come up and fight 
it out, give the signal and let them come ahead.” 

The men stood still. They dared not move, for they were 
in the full blaze of the campfire. 

Then a voice called from the woods to the three men ' 
standing in the light of the fire, telling them to come away. 

“We can’t do it, pard; they’ve got the drop on us.” 

“All right; we have got the drop on them. If they show 
their heads to shoot, we will get them.” : 

The men hesitated. 

Then they deliberately turned and made a break to dash 
through the woods, but Fred. Terry and the sheriff blazed 
away, and down all three of them went. 

Then wild firing took place there in the timber. 

“Fred,” said Terry, “get down on your hands and knees 
and crawl further back in the timber and the sheriff and 
I will join you.” 

Then he spoke loud enough for them to hear, when they 
aries. back farther into the timber, where it was very 

ark, 

“Here,” said Fred, “you and the sheriff follow me and 
| let’s try to get in behind them.” 

The sheriff and Terry followed him. 

In a little while they were completely out of range, and 
there they stood in the bushes waiting to see what the visit- 
ors would do. : 

Another hour passed. The strangers emptied their guns 
| two or three times at the trees, but not hearing any reply to 
their shots, they decided the three had retreated and sought 
refuge in the darkness. 

By and by the visitors came up, seven in number, and 
| stopped in the light of the fire to pick up their knapsacks. 
“Now, Fred,” said Terry, “let’s wipe them out.” 

“No, no; don’t shoot again, Terry. There is no use in 
| such slaughter. Who are those fellows?” : 
| “Nothing but train robbers.” 

“That’s so,” said the sheriff. 

“Wait a minute,” said Fred; “let’s see what they will have 
to say,” and he sung out: 

“Say, there, every one of you stand where you are. We 
have you in the light of the fire; lay down your arms or 
we will shoot you down where you are.” j 

One man started towards the bushes, when the sheriff 
fired, and he fell, almost in the fire. 

Another one started off, when Terry settled him. 

There were only five of them left, 

“Great Scott, Terry, this is awful!” 

“Yes, but it was more terrible in that train the other night 
when it was held up. Such men are better off the earth.” / 

“That’s so,” said the sheriff, “let’s finish them.” 

They spoke in low tones. The slaughter had so de- 
moralized the robbers that they didn’t know what to do. 

Each one of their number who had tried to get out of 
range of the light had been shot down, and the others didn’t 
have the courage to attempt it. 

“Lay down those guns,” Terry ordered. 

Three of them laid down theirs, and two held onto them. 

“Say, you two fellows, drop your guns. One, two——” 

“Hold on, pard; we give it up.” 

“All right, prove it by laying your guns down.” 

The other two fellows laid theirs down. : 

“Now, just stand where you are. 


You fellows have 
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brought’ all this on yourselves. 
any chances.” 

t'ved let Terry run the game himself. 

He was utterly merciless, and knowing the character of 
the men he didn’t think they were entitled to any mercy. | 

“Now, boys, let’s go up to them and see what they have 
to say for themselves.” 

And with that Terry walked forward through the bushes, 
followed by Fred and the old sheriff. 

Terry was the first to appear in the light of the campfire 
and when they saw what a youthful-looking fellow he was, 
they were astonished. 

Fie Fred showed up and they were still more aston- 
ished. 

ane sheriff had a sprinkling of gray in his hair and as he 
looked around at the dead and wounded men lying on the 
ground he remarked: 

“All this for the theft of a little old knapsack!” 

“Yes,” said one of the prisoners, “the young man was too 
quick to shoot.” ? 

“Perhaps I was,” put in Terry, “but that fellow was too 
quick to rob; a man can’t rob me and get away if I see him. 
I gave him fair warning, but he paid no attention. Pd kill 
fifty men for trying to rob me of even a little pocket-knife. 
Ae a is robbery, whether the article, stolen be valuable or 
not. 

“Well, Bill was about half drunk, and was hardly re- 
sponsible for what he did.” 

‘All right! that doesn’t excuse him for what he did.” 

“Look here, now,” said Fred. “Where do you fellows be- 
long?” | 

“Oh, we belong about in different places; we came out 
here just for a good hunt. We have been in the habit of 
coming up here often; but I guess this ends it.” 

“Yes, you fellows had better tell the truth; you are not 
out here for hunting. You haven’t the garb of hunters. You 
fellows came up here for some other purpose. You were 
every one seen on that train the other night that was held 
up by train robbers.” 

eve one protested instantly that they had nothing to do 
with it. 

“Well, I have no proof that you did, but I believe it. 
Now, you lie down on the ground, and when daylight comes 
you'll have to show us where your headquarters are. We 

So the five prisoners were tied up. 

The wounded parties, four of them still alive, were per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed. 

One of them died during the night, so there were only 
three of them left. 

The next morning Fred and Terry and the sheriff cooked 
breakfast for all those who could eat. 

The wounded men simply asked for water. Not one of 
them believed he could survive getting through the woods, as 
they were not able to stand on their feet, and there was no 
pathway over which they could walk. 

The sheriff finally volunteered to go down to the village 
of Red Hill for assistance. 

“Sheriff,” said Fred, “I’m puzzled to know what to do. It 
will take you two days to make the trip and during that 
time these wounded men will lie here without any treat- 
ment.” ‘ 

“Yes, so they will; but then what else can be done?” 

“Well, that is for us to find out.” 

Then, he inquired of the prisoners if there was any other 
way of reaching assistance closer by. 

They replied that toward the north there was an unbroken 
forest for twenty-five miles. 

Finally one of the prisoners suggested that their captors 
just turn them loose and let them attend to their wounded 
companions and take care of themselves. 

They said they had plenty of arms and ammunition and 
they could bind up the wounds of their friends, and if they 
got well, all right, and if they died, they could bury them. 

“Well, it wouldn’t take all five of you to do that.” 

“Yes, it would,” said they; “for some of us will have to 
hunt and the others watch the wounded, and if possible send 
word to friends to come to their rescue.” 

So they bade their prisoners take good care of them and 
they would give: them their liberty for doing so. So they 


We are not going to take 


gathered up their own weapons and their knapsacks and 
started off southward. 

Before they had gone a mile both Terry and the old sher- 
iff came to a sudden stop. 


“There!” said Terry, “I’ll bet all my old clothes that those 
men killed their companions, for I heard two rifle shots.” 

“So did I,” put in the sheriff. “They killed them and 
have taken what valuables they have and will seek safety in 
flight. PTH bet anything on it.” 

They pushed on and reached Red Hill by sunset. 

There they told their story. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSION. 


The story that the old sheriff told at Red Hill was one 
that actually staggered the population of the little village. 

He said that a gang of men having a camp in the woods 
had undertaken to rob Terry Olcott of his knapsack, in 
which he had his entire hunting outfit; that the man re- 
fused to give it up, and Terry had shot him; whereupon a 
terrific fight followed; that, by getting behind trees with 
their Winchesters, they shot them down so quickly that they 
soon had the mastery of them. 

“We believe,” said he, “that they all belong to that gang 
sf train robbers. Now, if any of you fellows want to go up 
there, you can have whatever you find of any value. You’ll 
find twelve or fifteen rifles, and maybe other things. My 
advice to you is that if you catch those other fellows, swing 
them up.” 

“They won’t catch them,” put in Terry, “for they’ll make 
themselves very scarce. The band is practically wiped out.” 

A band of about twelve or fifteen men was organized and 
started out the next day. 

Now, while they waited for the train to take them south 
to Hillsdale, the sheriff insisted that they should go down to 
his home for a few days, as the hunt had been entirely 
spoiled. 

They decided to go with him for a little rest. n 

“Now, boys,” said the sheriff, “we will wait till those Red 
Hill men come back from their trip. One of them has prom- 
ised to report to me exactly how they found things up there. 
When we hear from them we will forward our report to the 
railroad officials at Omaha.” 

When the train came along the three hunters boarded ‘it 
and when they reached the junction took ‘the next train to 
Hillsdale. 

Fred and Terry, of course, had many friends there, as 
thev had been there a number of times. 

The sheriff told his friends that he wanted to get up a 
hunt, just to give Fred and Terry a bit of exercise, 

More than a score of young men volunteered to go out on 
a hunt with them. 

“See here, Sheriff,” said Fred, “instead of going out on a 
hunt, I’d rather sit around and take a little rest.” 

“So would I,” added Terry. “I don’t care to go out on a 
hunt for just a few days; I’d rather wait and go out when 
we can stay a month.” 

“All right,” said the sheriff, “Pll let you have your way 
while you are out here.” 

“Of course you will. If not, we will take care of you.” 

They spent a week there, having a fine time among the 


Oys. 
The sheriff had several guests at his house every day. 5 
_Invitations came from a number of families for them to 
visit at their homes, 


At the end of the fourth day the sheriff received 4 letter 
signed by five or six men who had gone up with a party to 
Panther Creek in search of the train robbers. 

They reported that they had found the bodies of the dead 
tying unburied and pretty badly torn to pieces by wolves | 
and wildcats. 

Their rifles were left lying on the ground and their cloth- 
ing had been robbed of everything of value. s 
They also reported that they had found several log cabins, 

where the villains had maintained headquarters. 

There were fifteen dead bodies there. 

Evidently the wounded men were shot by those left in 
charge of them, who had then left for parts unknown. 

» “We found everything,” the letter continued, “just as you 
had described it to us. We were at a loss to understand how 
your party of three did such effective work. We examined 
the trees behind which your party sought refuge and found 
more than a score of bullet holes in each one, 
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Evidence was found in the huts proving conclusively that} “Great Scott, Terry!” said Fred. “The whole world knows 
the gang were the train robbers Fred’s party was after. of it. I dare say they have heard the news at Fredonia and - 

The letter contained a good deal of other matter. = New Era by this time.” 

After reading it, he inclosed it in another letter to the vice-| “Well, it’s nothing to be ashamed of, Fred. If we have 
president of the road at Omaha, saying that he submitted |hurt an innocent man, it is going to take a great deal of 
the letter for his consideration, logic to convince me of the fact, and I don’t intend to lose 

He wired down to Red Hill to the parties whose names 'any sleep over it, or shed a single tear.” ee 
were signed to the letter sent to the sheriff and asked for ‘Well, neither will I, but all the same, I don’t‘like the 
particulars. f : 3 notoriety.” 

The men wrote.a letter containing about the same informa- “What in thunder do you care about notoriety ? We have 
tion, whereupon he forwarded to the sheriff a check for ten|done nothing dishonest. We have done nothing wrong. 
thousand dollars, and expressed the thanks of all the railroad| “Well, it makes me feel uncomfortable to have people 
officials»for the very effective work done by himself and |crowd around me and inquire after such matters. Had we 
his friends. captured those fellows without shedding blood I would have 

“Great Scott, Fred! just look at this, will you?” and he |gloried in the act.” ; 
handed him the check. “Well, unfortunately, we could not capture them „without 

“Now, boys,” said the sheriff, “come over to the bank and | killing some of them. They were too many for us. 3 
we will have a divvy.” F They reached New Era without letting the boys know 

“Not on your life,” said Fred. “That’s blood-money. I) that they were coming. Š 2 
won’t touch a penny of it.” The first that Dick and Joe knew of their presence was 

“Keep it, sheriff,” said Terry. “We wouldn’t have gone | when they stepped into the office. poet 
but for you, anyway. Your salary as sheriff isn’t a very fat “Hello! hello!” exclaimed Dick, springing up and grasp- 


one.” . ing Fred’s hand. “Why in thunder don’t you let a fellow 

“Look here, boys, I won’t stand that,” said the sheriff. know when you are coming in?” 3 

“You’ve got to stand it; Pd like to know how you are| “What’s the use? Pve almost made up my mind never to 
going to make me take any of it.” leave home again.” 

“Well, if you don’t take any of it, I’ll send it back to the ‘Well, that will be good news to them in New York, and 
vice-president of the road.” at Fredonia and here, too.” 

“What is the matter, sheriff; are you getting tender-| “Oh, we are going to go out West very soon,” laughed 
hearted?” Terry. “Things are too dull around here. You fellows 


“No, but I won’t take pay that you boys won’t share with | missed a lot of fun by not being with us.” 

(ay “Well, excuse me from that sort of fun,” laughed Joe. — 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Terry; “we don’t need it; we have While they were talking a messenger boy came in with 

more than enough of our own, and I dare say that is more |a dispatch to Dick. 

than you can say.” : It was from Evelyn, and read: 

pa Pe Aei TA A NE eS alt Ae A you can reach Fred and Terry by wire, do so, and tell 
. ` ” 

They quarreled good-naturedly over it for half a day, by them to come straight home. 
which time the boys had practically forced him to indorse|—“There! That’s for you boys,” said Dick, and he handed 
the cheek and cash it in at the bank himself. the dispatch to Fred. 

we AIAN, ae but the bank officials knew anything “Joe, you go up to the office and wire back: 
about the transaction. “ 3 r r i i 

The sheriff promptly wrote to the vice-president of the aoe AARIS WO bre. bath: heey ath NDER 
road what disposition had been made of the money. Joe put on his hat and went up to the telegraph office 

He also informed him that at a certain hour Fred and |and sent the dispatch to Evelyn. : 
Terry would leave Hillsdale for the East, and advised him Of course, it greatly relieved Evelyn and her mother. 
to fog the boys. An hour later a dispatch came for Fred, reading: 

/hen they reached Omaha the vice-president of the road “ u ‘oli y x ; 
dite’ on board and hurriedly inquired for the particulars. ea are, all greatly relieved. When care- you “coming 

Terry related them to him. i 

S insisted that they should get off the train and be his} He wired back: 
guests for a few days. “ aE Bye PSs ; 

_Of course, they declined, as they had already lost more ig x He be domain. fow days, igaithe: whole: tanity 
time than they could well afford. : 

“Well, Pm going to come out next summer to see you When the news went out through the town that Fred 


mi 
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boys at New Era,” said he. and Terry were at the office of the New Era Company, 
“All right; we will be glad to see you and will entertain |ftiends rushed there to see and talk with them. They were 
you the best we know how.” all highly excited over the accounts of the desperate en- 


The gentleman retired from the train and it moved on |counter with the train robbers out West: 
toward Chicago, where they arrived in due time. 


To their amazement, when they reached there the papers N ARE bees All tain “FRED FEARNOT’S 
were filled with accounts of the wiping out of the train rob- ext week’s issue will contain 1] 
bers by the old sheriff, assisted by Fred Fearnot and Terry FRIEND FROM INDIA, AND THE WONDERFUL 


Olcott. THINGS HE DID.” , 
——— u 
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the 
Thoughtless 


“I got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of 


course, I didn’t- really need it, but 
x oe Ok OF 
“What if it is only a few blocks? _ Here, taxi” 


* * *& & 


“I know I’d feel a a lot better if I ate less, but I a 


must have a big order of ——” 


* wk * * 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with sig- 
nificant craters and “plum-caked” with unspeakable 
things that once were men, our soldiers can’t hear all that 

» some of us are saying. Good that they can’t, isn’t it? 
It wouldn’t make it any easier to stand firm against those 
blood-crazed, grey hordes who come on wave after wave 
because they believe their Kaiser is ‘‘God’s anointed 
shepherd of the German people.” 

* 8 , Ke 

It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We 
have simply been thoughtless. 

Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So 
far, we have been asked only to lend—to lend at a good 
round 4 per cent. interest. Turn your THOUGHTLESS 
dollars into War Savings Stamps. 
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HARDY 


(A SERIAL STORY) 


CHAPTER XII (Continued). 

“Let us stop in and have a soda water or some- 
thing to drink that’s cold,” proposed Jack, and they 
turned in at one of the fountains. 

= Contrary to the rules of good behavior, oak 
dropped into silence for several moments, but the 
girl forgave him, for she had surely told him a story 
which ought to disturb any man’s mind. 

“A penny for your thoughts!” she suddenly broke 
into his revery, looking brightly at him. 

“They’re worth more than that,” as they rose to 
wal the place, “but I’ll sell them to you for a penny, 
cash!” 

With a bright, merry laugh, the young lady dived 
into her pocket-book, and drew out the penny. 

“Pay in advance is my motto,” she smiled at him. 

“My chief thought was this: What is your 
name?” he answered. 

“What? Have I paid you a penny for the right 
to tell you who I am?” she exclaimed, laughing more 
brightly than ever. 

“You paid for my thoughts, and that was the 
chief one. Of course, you didn’t want to buy any 
of the other little ones.” 

She was silent for a moment, as they walked 
along, and when they had almost reached the next 
corner, she replied: 

“My name.is—Helen Radcliff.” 

“Helen Radcliff! Are you related to Mr. Sims 
Radcliff?” he asked quickly, thoroughly surprised. 

“I am his daughter.” 

“The daughter of Sims Radcliff, of Wall Street, 
the cotton bear?” 

The little lady laughed again, as on nodded in 
the affirmative. 

The boy was almost swept from his feet in his 
surprise. They turned the corner, when Helen sud- 
denly grabbed Jack by the sleeve: 

“That’s he! That’s the man that said those things 
on the train!” as she pointed to a man standing in 
the doorway of the Exchange Hotel. 

Jack looked across and saw the man looking at 
them. It was Lowell! 

} CHAPTER XIII. 
JACK UNDER ARREST FOR THEFT. 

Jack continued his walk with the young lady, say- 
ing nothing in reply further than a recognition of | 


the man. 


“Will you know him?” she asked, after they had 
walked in silence for a half block. 

“T already have reason for knowing him,” was 
the smiling rejoinder. 

“Have you had trouble with him?” in surprise 
and interest. 

“Just a little, but not enough to cause anyone but 
myself some worry. He’s following me more than 
I like.” 

Further than this Jack did not wish to go. Here 
he was with the daughter of the opposition, followed 
by one whom he had heretofore had an idea was 
a hired man of the opposition. 

“You will walk home with me?” she asked, after 
another short silence. 

“Of course! Do you think I’m going to give up 
the chance of being with you as long as I can, just 
because you point that fellow out to me?” 

The young lady was pleased—it was written in 
her face and every expression about her. 

They turned at the next corner and walked west: 
ward in the residence section, until they reached 
the house of her Aunt Kate. 

“How long will you be in the city?” she asked. 

“There is no telling. I’m down here on business, 
and no one knows what I will do next—not even 
myself yet. Just which way the cat jumps I will 
jump the other.” 4 

“Will you be here to-morrow?” 

“If I may see you to-morrow, I will answer that 
I shall.” 

Again that beautiful, entrancing smile came to 
her, and she was glad he had chosen his answer so 
well. 

“Very well, phan: to-morrow it is. I wish I could 
see you to-night, and then you wouldn’t have to 
wait your business just to see me.” 

And Jack recalled at that moment and for many 
moments afterward that she had not asked that he 
go on with his business—forgetting her for the 
time. 

Leaving her he started back to the telegraph of- 
fice, whither he was bound when Helen Radcliff 


| came again into his life. 


Here he sent the message to the house, and one 
home to his mother in Virginia. The telegram to 
the house was a long one. 

Turning to walk out of the office, Lowell met him 
at the door. 
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“Hello, Warren, I thought you were going to stay 
a day or two in Selma,” he smiled pleasantly at the 
young fellow, offering his hand. 

Jack took the proffered hand and smiled back 
ingenuously. 

“Changed my mind. I thought rd come down 
here—knew there was a friend here, and I wanted 
to see—him.” : 

Lowell slapped young Warren merrily on the back, 
saying: 

“Cherchez la femme! That’s the way the French 
have of seeing why a fellow forgets his business 
sometimes.” 

Jack was willing that this be accepted as his reason 
for getting out of Selma. Together they walked 


out on the street, and Lowell asked him to come up, 


to his rooms at the hotel, if he had nothing else 
to do. 

But Jack had something else to do. He had the 
morning paper to see, and then he would join Low- 
ell in his room. 

Now that Lowell was again on his track, it mat- 
tered not what the motive of the man, it behooved 
Jack to finish up his work while he could. 

“T have some friends to see down here somewhere,” 
he said when they reached the corner where was 


located the morning paper, “and I'll join you in} 


your room in a little while.” 


This seemed reluctantly agreeable to the man, | 
and he walked away toward the hotel, giving his | 


rəm number to Jack before they-parted. 

Now young Warren hurried into the editorial de- 
partment of the paper, stated his business, was re- 
ceived rather coldly at first, and then the man 
warmed up to him when they learned that what he 
wanted was in the regular way of business and 
news. 

The editor, himself another planter, was greatly 
interested when at last Jack was sent in to see the 
old gentleman. ; 

Interest was at once taken in the project, and the 
man promised to see that the firm of Bolling & 
Company was given support in the canvas it was 
making for higher-priced cotton. 

“Which way will.you be going next?” asked the 
editor, ta 

“I don’t know as yet,” replied the boy. “I am 
waiting to see the close of the market to-day and 
then PII decide. I rather think, however, that 
Mississippi will be my next objective.” 

“The market is pretty well down this morning,” 
said the editor, after using his phone for a moment 
to one of the news departments. 

“Humph,” and Jack settled more deeply into the 
chair. “That looks as if Sims Radcliff and his gang 
are getting up their dander.” 

“Sims Radeliff!!” exclaimed the editor. 
the man who is bearing the market?” 

Jack answered that it was, and the editor pulled 
a letter out.of his files, reading it and handing it 
over to Jack. 

The letter called the attention of the editor to 


“Is that 


the fact that a young man named Warren would 
soon be down this way, and that he would be rep- 
resenting himself in an attitude which was totally 
false. It said that he was to be watched, for there 
was no telling what sort of game he would try to 
play on the planters and the newspapers of the 
South in order to attain his ends. 

“This looks as if they’re trying to give me a 
reputation,” he smiled, seemingly not hurt by the 
missive. “It’s no more than I expected from Sim- 
mie Radcliff. He’s that sort. He’ll hit in the dark 
at every chance he gets. I think he’s trying other 
games now to stop me.” 

The editor asked if he might inquire from Boll- 
ing & Company whether Jack was a credited rep- 
resentative of the firm, and, of course, the boy was 


| only too glad to have an examination made. 


Promising to be back at the office that evening, 
the boy started out, his next thought now of get- 
ting out of Montgomery. 

Hurrying to the hotel, he ordered that his bag- 
gage be brought out of his room; that he would give 


it up. This was to cut the expense of being charged 


up with the room for the full time. 

Then he started up to the room of Lowell. 

“Hello, Warren! I have been waiting here for 
you for half an hour. You must have had a lot to 
talk about.” 

“I did. Some of my friends told me some things 
that have happened lately that I had to talk about. 
Funny old world, isn’t it? Every man has to be 
watched like a hawk.” 

Lowell looked keenly at the young fellow, but Jack 
went on talking without betraying what had hap- 
pened or to what he was alluding. 

“How about a little game of cards? Ever play? 
What’s your game?” asked Lowell. “I’ve got. some 
good whiskey over there on the stand. Have a 
drink?” as he pulled out a deck of cards. 

“Never drink, Mr. Lowell,” answered the boy. 
“The only game I play is whist, and that’s pretty 
hard to play with only two of us.” 

“What? Never play poker? Well, well,.a South- 
erner and don’t know the game of poker? Now, 
isn’t that a joke?” 

There was not a doubt but that Lowell was a 
good fellow in the éommoner sense of the term, and 
was quite a¢customed to making friends with the 
average man. But now he was trying to make 
friends with one a little above the average in quick- 
ness. 

Jack fell into conversation with him after a short 
while, and, the afternoon growing late, darkness 
beginning to settle, he said he believed he would 
go down to the office and write a few letters. 

This seemed satisfactory to Lowell, and the fellow 
remained in his room, while Jack went on below. 

In the office of the Exchange the boy sat down ~ 
to write to his firm and to write home. He wanted 
to tell his mother about the old ex-slave, Sally Lee, 
too. 

(To be continued.) 
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CURRENT NEWS 


—_———-. 


+ LARGEST FRENCH CARGO BOAT. 

Consul Patton, at Calais, reports: 

On April 24, 1918, the largest steamer ever built 
for the French merchant marine was launched from 
the Chantiers de France at Dunkirk, France. The 
vessel measures 444 feet in length, displaces 19,000 


Sage and has a total carrying capacity of 12,000 
ons. 


GRAPE SEEDS A SOURCE OF FUEL FOR 
FRANCE. 

Calculations that are of special interest in view 
of the shortage of coal in France have been made 
in connection with the proposal to utilize as fuel 
the large amount of seeds that are derived from 


pressing grapes, says Popular Mechanics. The wine) 


presses of that country produce an average of 
1,321,000,000 gallons per year. The by-product in 
the form of seeds amounts to about a pound and a 
half per gallon. After making proper allowance 
for the difference in the fuel value of the seeds and 
coal, it appears that, theoretically, the grape indus- 
try of France yields seeds equivalent to some 176,- 
000 tons of coal. 


WAR AND THE WORLD’S POPULATION. 

Authorities on geography and anthropology give 
the population of the world, in round figures, 2 
one billion six hundred millions. To-day the people 
of the world are divided into three portions, two of 
them at war and one neutral. Of the 1,600,000,000 
people dwelling on the earth to-day only 120,000,000 
—less than one-tenth—are at peace. The other 
nine-tenths are at war, and are in one of two camps, 
that of the Central Empires or that of the Entente 
Allies. In the camp of the Central Allies are 160,- 
000,000 people; in the camp of the Entente Allies 
are around 1,360,000,000. This means that the 
allied people of the world outnumber those of the 
Central Empires. about eight to one. 


MOVING A HOUSE AFTER CUTTING IT IN 
TWO 


It is nothing unusual to move a house, but it is 
quite extraordinary to cut it in two, move it and 
then re-unite it. This was recently done in West 
Somerville, Mass., where a large three-story dwel- 
ling was cut in two, moved from an eminence 10 
feet above the street level and set up a mile distant 
from its former resting place. It was found im- 
possible to move the house in its entirety because of 
the narrow “holes” through which it was to be 
taken. As each of the sections was 35 by 20 feet 
at the base and almost 40 feet in height, they were 
liable to topple over during the process of moving. 
This was prevented by tearing down the chimneys 
.and foundations and. loading the first floor of eac} 


section to a considerable depth with brick. This 
acted as a ballast and the sections were moved with- 
out any damage to the structure. 


SMUGGLERS’ TRICKS GETTING CONTRA- 
F BAND TO GERMANY. 

Germany has resorted to every known ruse and 

some that are distinctly new in her efforts to smug- 
gle across neutral borders the many things which 
she now lacks. 
e Swiss or Germans living on the German side of 
the border, but earning their daily wage in Switzer- 
land, were until recently allowed to take ‘out as 
much food as they needed for their own consump- 
tion; but when, better late than never, the Swiss 
realized that they must be spending more money on 
each day’s victuals than on a year’s clothes, the al- 
lowance was curtailed, says the London Times. 

Among the articles which -have lately fetched 
the highest prices in Germany are pepper, said to 
be employed in the manufacture of lachrymatory 
shells, and cassharine. Both are commonly twisted 
up in little paper bags and thrown across the fron- 
tier to accomplices, though one enterprising cyclist, 
seeking profit on a higher scale, filled the frame of 
his machine with pepper. 

His ingenuity would have met with its reward but 
for an unlucky jar, which released some of the 
pepper. This found its way, as ill-luck would have 
it, to the nostrils of a customs official, and the pep- 
per, as well as the cyclist, remained in Switzerland. 

All manner of accomplices, including dogs, chil- 
dren and seductive young women, who distract the 
attention of the sentries, are enlisted in this traffic, 
and it is said that at the village of Ludwig alone, 
where smuggling is very capably organized by the 
German censor, forty families live by it. 

Cotton and rubber are always welcome. A good 
deal of the rubber is shot out of catapults, and both 
the sender and receiver have developed surprising 
skill after months of practice,‘ darkness being ap- 
parently no obstacle. For the transit of cotton 
feminine subtlety is available. 

Hundreds of young women used, until their little 
fraud was detected, to earn high wages by merely 
passing the barrier, apparently without luggage of 
any sort; arrived atethe appointed cache, they would 
divest their more or less shapely persons of volumi- 
nous cotton underclothing supplied by German, 
agents on the Swiss side. i 

The Swiss newspapers have for months been -full 
of advertisements for copper in small quantities; 
but, not satisfied with such sources of supply, the 
German agents engaged a willing band of thieves, 
to go around more than one Swiss frontier town at 
night and wrench the brass plates from the front 
doors of doctors and other professional men. 
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INTERESTING ARTICLES 


: A LOST ANTARCTIC PARROT. 

When Macquarrie Island; situated in latitude 56 
degrees South, 600 miles to the south of New Zea- 
land, was discovered in 1810 it was inhabited by a 
peculiar flightless parrot described by a contempo- 
rary who saw numbers of the birds which were 
brought to Sydney by sealers, as “the glibbest of 
the loquacious tribe.” Recent investigation of the 
island makes it almost certain that this strangely 
isolated specimen of the parrot family is completely 
‘extinct, probably as a result of the introduction of 
‘cats which have become wild and overrun the 
island. 


COSTLY AXLE GREASE. 

That the German farmers are using butter as 
axel grease was recently admitted by a country mem- 
ber of the Prussian Chamber. He explained it by 
asserting that ordinary axle grease was very much 
higher even than butter. This use of so precious 
an article throws a striking light upon the famine 
conditions now prevailing in Germany. The regu- 
lar butter ration of the people is only a little more 
than two ounces a week, and those who can buy it 
clandestinely willingly pay more than $3 a pound. 
Yet the farmers grease their wagons with the pre- 
cious stuff because axle grease is much dearer. 


DEER PUT TO FLIGHT. 

The cause of the flight of the large number of 
deer that have dropped exhausted and seriously 
wounded in the streets of this place and Santa Mo- 
nica, Cal., has been learned, according to a state- 
ment of Sergt. Al McClain, in charge of the Los 
Angeles division of the police of Sawtelle. 

Sergt. McClain has learned that more than a 
year ago several Airedale dogs escaped from a place 
in Beverly Hills. Since then a pack of wild dogs 
has sprung up in the mountains, he says. They 
travel in one pack. 

This pack has been attacking the deer and run- 
fing them down and eating them, he said. S. O. 
Daly, a rancher, to-day found the carcass of a deer 
that the dogs had been eating. When he approached, 
the wild dogs, which were eating the flesh, quickly 
disappeared. 

A request has been made to the State Game 
Warden by Sergt. McClain for permission to or- 
ganize a posse to go into the hills in seareh of the 
dogs and kill them before they run all the deer from 
the mountains in this section. 


PEANUT FLOUR. 
The Southern States have long been familiar wi 
the use of crushed or ground peanuts in bread, m 
fins and biscuits. This has always meant a savi 


s 


‘of wheat and should continue wherever the flour 
made by grinding the press-cake is not available. 
The advantage of using either the flour made by 
grinding whole peanuts or the flour made by grind- 
ing the cake remaining after expressing the pea- 
nut oil, is that fat is saved as well as wheat, and it 
is also a patriotic duty to save fat. The saving of 
fat when the peanut oil is used comes in two ways: 
first, the peanut oil which has been pressed out of 
| the peanut can be used for other purposes, and, sec- 
ond, since all of the oil is not removed in pressing, 
that left in the peanut flour makes it possible to use 
less fat than the recipes ordinarily demand. 

Peanut flour unmixed can be substituted for 
wheat flour in cooking, but it has more protein than 
wheat flour, so any combination with rice, corn- 
meal, or corn flour is desirable, as they add the 
starch, which is lacking in the peanut flour. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
has just issued Circular No 110 giving many pea- 
| nut flour recipes. ni 


U. S. DESTROYER BUILT IN 1714 DAYS. 


The United States destroyer Ward has been suc- 
cessfully launched at Mare Island Navy Yard, Cali- 
fornia, seventeen and a half days after her keel 
was laid. The nearest approach to this record was 
the launching of a 300-foot cargo vessel by the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, of.Camden, N. J., in 
twenty-seven days. 

The record was accomplished as the result of a 
new system of co-ordinated effort, 400 men being 
| engaged night and day in bringing the vessel to a 
state of 84 per cent completion. It is hoped the 
vessel will be completed within a month after her 
keel was laid. : 

Twenty years ago the first sixteen destroyers 
were authorized for the navy. They weer less than 
kalf the size of the warship now in use; yet their 
average time from the laying of the keel to launch- 
ing was twovyears. During the past year the average 
time has been five months. 

In making the record on the Ward much of the 
structural work was prepared in advance Bulk- 
heads, keel sections, deckhouses, bridge structure 
and a section of the stem were riveted up ready for 
assembling on nearby docks. They were then quicke 
ly swung into position and riveted home as the ves- 
sel reached its successive stages of completion. 

When launched, the shell of the Ward was riveted 
up, with all outboard valves, bilge keel fenders and 
propeller guard in place; watertight bulkheads and 
structure stanchions complete,’ boiler and engine 
foundations, deckhouses and fittings, mast and top- 
mast installed and the deck all riveted except where 
left bolted for installing boilers. 
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FACTS WORTH READING 


\14-4.5 18 MILES IN SLEEP. 

Miss Elizabeth De Rau, aged twenty-five, of Ber- 
wick, Pa., yawned, rubbed her eyes and then looked 
with amazement upon a strange world. Her uu- 
covered feet were bruised and sore and in her hands 
she carried her shoes. Another yawn and the mys- 
tery was explained. She had walked from Hazle- 
ton to Berwick, Pa., a distance of eighteen miles, 
in her sleep. 


AN OLD MAN FIGHTS. 

For the third time in eight years John Rigg: 
seventy-one years old, of nansas City, Kans., was 
held up the other night. Two negroes attempted t< 
rob him, but they were given the same lesson that 
their predecessors on the same mission had learned, 

' that Riggs is some fighter. The extra highwayman 
was more than Riggs had been accustomed to con- 
tend with, and although he successfully defended 
his valuables, Dr. H. L. Rieger was later called upon 
to give him treatment at Police Headquarters, where 
he was taken in the emergency ambulance. His con- 
dition is not serious. 


MESS OF WOODCHUCKS. 

‘When Ernest, High, an Atchison County, Kans., 
farmer, unearthed a den of “varmints” recently he 
thought he had a bunch of young coyotes and scalped 
each one, pasted the scalps on card board and sent 
them in to the County Clerk with a demand for the 
bounty of $1 each. 


The County Clerk doubted whether or not they |- 


were wolves on account of their small size and sent 
them to W. C. Tegmeier, State Game Warden. Mr 
Tegmeier was also unabie to decide, and they were 
sent to the United States Department of Argicul- 
ture, where they were found to be not the scalps of 
young wolves but of woodchucks. 


UNCLE:SAM A BIG SEED DEALER. 

Uncle Sam is doing his part for the war gardens. 
He distributed almost 50 tons of flower and garden 
seed this spring among the thousands of citizens 
whose names appear on his free mailing list. To 
supply this demand our Government has become 
one of the largest buyers of seed in the world. About 
one-fourth of this huge quantity is secured from 
the surplus stocks of the dealers; the remainder 
is grown on contract under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture. All classes of seed are 
carefully tested and must come up to a high stand- 
ard. 

Deliveries to the Government begin in the late 
fall, and from the middle of December to late in 
April the work of preparing them for mailing goes 
on, Almost all the work is done by machinery, one 
ingenious bit of mechanism accurately measuring 


the seed into the envelopes and sealing them. A 
battery of twenty uf these machines can turn cut 
1,250 packages a minute. Another machine seals 
the large envelopcs into which the assorted parcels 
are pui, and then the seeds are ready to be mailed 
to those whose Congressmen have been thoughtful 
enough to put them on the list. 


GERMAN AGENTS HUNTED ALL BLACK 
WALNUT HERE. 

The American Defense Society, New York, an- 
nounced recently that as the result of a motor trip 
over the north shore of Long Island in search of 
black walnut trees to be used for airplane propel- 
lers, William Guggenheim, Chairman of the Army 
and Navy Committee of the American Defense Se- 
ciety, discovered evidence that before the Unitea 
States entered the war German agents spent time 
and money throughout the East in the purchase of 
black walnut. f 

He said the activity of the German agents came 
to his attention when he attempted to induce other 
property owners on Long Island to offer their black 
walnut trees to the Government. 

“One of them I have just interviewed,” said Mr. 
Guggenheim, “is a prominent lumber dealer of the 
north shore. He informs me that agents for the 
German Government have already traveled through 
the north shore Long Island towns, buying up every 
available black. walnut tree.” 


BOY OF NINE TRAINED AS PURSE 
SNATCHER. 

Armand Liccione, nine, whose home is in East 
115th street, New York, was compelled by Chief 
Magistrate McAdoo the other day to give a publie 
demonstration of his cunning in snatching women’s 
purses. He was charged with extensive operations 
with three other boys in the crowds at the Public 
Library. The detectives said the boy was excep- 
tionally clever. 

“Well, it goes this way, Judge,” Armand said. 

He folded his arms and sauntered over to one of 
the detectives standing in front of the rail, gradu- 
ally working the under-arm in the direction of an 
imaginary hand-bag. He then snapped his fingers 
deftly, explaining that he could open a hand-bag and 
extract the purse in one motion. 

“J am astounded,” Magistrate McAdoo said when 
the demonstration was completed. “I believe they 
are starting an Italian Fagin school somewhere.” 

Liccione asserted he was the victim of the three 
other boys arrested with him. He said he turned 
over his spoils to them, and one time when he got a 
purse with $50 in it his share proved to be twenty- 
six cents. He said no older person had taught him 
the tricks. 
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ONE CENT PER MILE FARE FOR U. 8S. 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The United States Railroad Administration au- 
thorizes the following: 

Director Gencral McAdoo realizing that the pay- 
ment of the-full railroad fare means a serious hard- 
ship to our soldiers and sailors who desire to visit 
their homes before going overseas, has ordered that 
as soon as necessary details can be*completed sol- 
\diers and sailors of the United States forces, wher 
furloughed and traveling at their own expense, will 
-be granted a rate of approximately one cent per mile. 
This fare will be available on delivery to ticket 
agents of certificates signed by commanding officers. 
Such certificates of standard form will be prepared 
and distributed with the utmost promptness. 


SHRAPNEL WON BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

The first test of shrapnel was made in England 
115 years ago when a committee of English army 
men reported favorably on the invention of their 
fellow-officer, Henry Shrapnel, after whom the 
deadly missile was named. Shrapnel was first em- 
ployed in warfare at Surinam in 1804, and fully 
demonstrated its usefulness. Soon after that all 
the nations of Europe began experimenting with 
the new shell. Sir George Wood, who commanded 
the artillery at the Battle of Waterloo, declared that 
‘Shrapnel’s invention was responsible for the Brit- 
ish victory, and that without it Napoleon would 
have triumphed. 

Shrapnel has been used with deadly effect in the 
present war. Henry Shrapnel entered the Royal 
artillery in 1779 and served with the Duke of York’s 
army in Flanders. It was the failure of the British 
siege of Dunkirk which led Shrapnel to begin. the 
experiments which resulted in the invention of the 

- case shot now universally known by his name. In 
1815 he was granted a pension of $6,000 a year, 
in addition ‘to his army pay. He retired with the 
rank of Lieutenant General in 1827, and died in 
1842. 


MATHEMATICS LOCATES GERMAN SUPER- 
CANNON. 

The location of the great German guns that open- 
ed thé first bombardment of Paris was a feat of 
mathematics worked out with the aid of two holes 
which a single shell made in passing through a metal 
awning and then through a glass.one in a factory 
in Paris, it was stated recently by Chester M. 
Wright, formerly the editor of The New York Call, 
who was a member of the American Labor Mission, 
which has just returned from Europe. 

The two awnings were several feet apart, and the 
relation of one to the other gave perfect data on the 
course which the shall had taken as it approached 
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the earth. In most cases the falling shells tore wide 
gaps through the walls and often destroyed the evi- 
dence concerning the direction of their flight when 
they exploded. But in this case the shell passed 
through the awnings as if they were sheets of paper, 
leaving clean, sharply defined apertures. After 
these had been measured to the one-thousandth part 
of an inch and the direction of the shell’s fall ex- 
actly established, the earlier career of the shell be- 
came a problem on paper. By applying the laws 
governing the flight of projectiles, and allowing for 
wind and the state of the atmosphere and other 
consideration, French artillery officers were able to 
follow back the course of the shell to the mouth of 
the cannon in the Forest of St. Gobain, after which 
it was speedily demolished by French artillery. 


UPTON SOLDIERS MADE U. S. CITIZENS. 

Citizenship has been granted to 330 soldiers of the 
National Army at Camp Upton, who had been aliens 
or enemy aliens and represented more than twenty 
nationalities. When Congress passed an act author- 
izing such a course, Gen. Bell immedistely sent out 
a general order giving full details. The applicants 
prepared their papers under the direction of Suffolk 
County Clerk Richardson, and naturalization court 
was held by Supreme Court Justice Morschauser. 

The men who became citizens were 13 Austrians, 
4 Germans, 2 Mexicans, 1 Montenegrin, 1 Portu- 
guese, 24 Turks, including Armenians and Syrians; 
2 Belgians, 1 Bulgarian, 6 Danes, 73 Britons, of 
whom 24 were negro infantrymen of the 367th regi- 
ment; 8 Greeks, 84 Italians, 7 Dutch, 3 Serbians, 
7 Norwegians, 2 Roumanians, 75 Russians, including 
Poles; 3 Spaniards and 11 Swedes. There were no 
French applicants. The Germans were loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Each applicant represented the declaration of his 
company commander that he was loyal, and was 
accompanied by two witnesses. Not one of the men 
had before applied for citizenship. 

In an address to the men, who were admitted to 
citizenship in less than a half hour, Gen. Bell said 
they had come forward voluntarily to apply for nat- 
uralization, but if they did not want to fight for this 
country, or still had a feeling for their mother coun- 
tries, they had better not take the oath. He said they 
could not be half loyal, and unless they meant to 
support the Government of the United States whole- 
heartedly they would be better off not to attempt to 
become American citizens. 

Justice Morschauser said he felt the new citizens 
would return after the war to spend the remaindor 
of their lives in their adopted country in peace and 
happiness. ; 

The depot brigade band played “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” when the men had all been sworn, 
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GOOD CURRENT NEWS ARTICLES 

It is said that a serviceable substitute for gold is 
obtained by combining ninety-four parts of copper 
with six parts of antimony and adding a little mag- 
nesium carbonate to increase the weight. It is said 
that this alloy can be drawn, wrought and soldered 
very nuca like gold, and that it also receives and 
retains.a golden polish. It is worth something like 
25 cents a pound. 


N. Hastings Wo'ff, Pres, 
E. Byrne, Treas," 
Charles E. Nylander, Sec. 


No more tablecloths will be obtainable for house- 
hold use during the rest of the war. Some time ago 
the table linen of hotels was mastly confiscated, but 
now the screw has received a further turn with 
an order for confiscating cloths and napkins in all 
stores. When the present stocks in households have 
worn out people will have to eat their scanty meals 
on the bare tables, unless they can get paper table- 

» cloths. The announcement on the subject adds that 
“stuffs made of pure paper yarns are exempt.” 


One of the largest fresh water eels which has 
been taken from the lake off Dunkirk, N Y., in sev- 
eral years, was caught by Frank Richardson, who 
was fishing off the breakwater. Mr. Richardson 
thought that he had hooked a small-sized sturgeon, 
and the line nearly pulled Mr. Richardson off the 
breakwater into the lake. The eel measured four 
feet and two inches from tip to tip and was as 
large in circumference as a bicycle tire. It was 
the first of its species caught here in several years 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters, in a 
pamphlet entitled “Safeguarding Cotton,” states 
that thé safety of the world is dépendent upon 
American cotton, for the war is being fought with 
the product of the Southern cotton fields, chemically 
transformed into explosives. It has been computed 
that America produces three-quarters of the world’s 

_ cotton supply, and that every hundred soldiers carry 
-a bale of botton in the shape of cartridges, while a 
‘battleship in action might use ten to twelve bales 
a minute. 


Experts have estimated that one rat will con- 
sume 40 to 50 pounds of food in a year. It has also 
been figured that it requires the continuous work 
of about 150,000: men with farms,. agricultural 
implements, and other equipments to supply the 
foodstuffs destroyed annually by rats in the United 
States. In addition, rats destroy other property, 
mainly of agricultural origin, the production of 
which requires the work of about 50,006 men. This 
gives a total of 200,000 men whose economic output 
is devoted solely to feeding and otherwise provid- 
ing for rats. 


cane a ee 
GRINS AND CHUCKLES 


“Ever been in Siberia?” asked the reporter. “Er 
—yes,’’ answered the distinguished refugee; “I took’ 
a knouting there one summer.” \ 


Mrs. Lazenbee—Here’s the man come to fix our 
clock. Go upstairs and get it for him, won’t you? 
Mrs. Lazenbee—Certainly. Where did you think it 
was? Mrs. Lazenbee—I thought it had run down. 


Little Arthur—Just hear that baby squall! -I 
|don’t wonder that men hate babies. Little Ethel— 
Do they? “Do they? Eagles carry off babies, don’t 
they?” “Yes.” “Well, there’s a law against shoot- 
ing eagles.” 7 


Dispensary Physician (writing out prescription) 
—Now, you are to take the medicine three times 
a day after ‘meals. Poor Patient—But it is only. 
a very rare thing when I get a meal, doctor. Doctor 
|—Well, in that case, you had better take it before 
meals. 


Jokeley—I see our friend Woodby Riter is the au- 
thor of something really interesting at last. Cokeley 
—Indeed? I haven’t seen it. Jokeley—Of course 
inot; it only arrived last night; but I believe the doc- 
| tor says it’s one of the finest boys he ever saw. 


Bobby looked askance at the piece of cake given 
him at supper. “What is it, son?” asked his father. 
“oTain’t fair,” said Bobby, “for grandma to cut mi 
islice, ‘cause everything looks bigger through he 
spectacles.” 


“Shorry I’m sho late, m’ dear,” began Tippels, 
apologetically, “but some fresh jokers stopped me 
an’ wouldn’t lemme go——” “Indeed?” interrupted 
his wife. “Why didn’t you take the brick out of 
your hat and hit them with it?” 


“You shall bite the dust!” hissed the villain, as he 
strutted on the stage. The heroine trembled a few 
trembles. Just then the hero, disguised as a sprink- 
ling cart chauffeur, dashed down the pike with his 
machine. That settled it. There was no dust left 
‘to bite. “Saved!” cried theyheroine. 


_ death? 
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KILLING IN ORDER TO CURE. 


By Paul Braddon 


The extraordinary case of Dr. Hallidonhill was 


‘one that was tried in London. The facts are about 


as follows: . 

On the 20th of May, 19—, the two great-waiting- 

rooms attached to the office of the illustrious speci- 
alist—the infallible healer—who undertook to cure 
any affection of the lungs in any stage of the dis- 
ease—were thronged with patients? holding their 
‘tickets in their hands. 
- At the entrance stood the money-receiver, wear- 
ing’ a long black frock-coat; he took from each pa- 
tient the indispensable fee of two guineas, tested 
the gold with a single tap of the hammer upon a 
little ornamental anvil, and cried, automatically, 
“All right.” 

In his private office—a glass structure like a con- 
servatory, around which great tropical shrubs were 
ranged, each growing in a huge Japanese pot—sat 
the stiff little Dr. Hallidonhill. Beside him at a 
little round table, his secretary kept stenographing 
brief prescriptions given. At the swinging doors, 
covered with red velvet studded with gold-headed 
nails, stood a valet of monstrous frame, whose duty 
it was to carry the feeble consumptives to the lobby, 
whence they were lowered by an elevator, in easy 
chairs, below, as soon as the official signal, “Next!” 
had been given. 

The patients entered with dim and glassy eyes, 
stripped to the waist, and each with his upper gar- 
ments thrown over his arm. Instantaneously upon 
entering they received the application of the plessi- 
meter and the tube on back and chest. 

“Tick! tick! tick! plaff! Breathe now—plaff! 
Good!” 

Then followed a prescription, dictated in a sec- 
ond or two, then the well-known “Next!” 

And every morning for three years, between nine 
o’clock ahd noon, the procession of sufferers came 
and passed. ® 
= On this particular day—May 20th—just ‘at the 

troke of nine o’clock, a sort of long skeleton, with 
‘wildly wandering eyes, cheeks so hollow that they 
semed to touch together under the palate, and nude 
torso that looked like a cage covered with loose 
parchment, uplifted occasionally by the efforts of 
a racking cough—in short, a’ being so wasted that 
it seemed impossible for him to live—came in with 
a blue-fox skin mantle thrown over his arm, and 
tried to keep himself from falling by catching at 
the long leaves of the shrubs, as he expanded the 
compass of his femora in the doctor’s office. 

“Tick! tick! pan! Ah, can’t do anything for you!” 
grumbled Dr, Eallidonhill. “Do you take me for 
a coroner, whose business it is to certify causes of 
You will spit up the last cell of this left 
lung in less than-a week; the right is already riddled 
like a sieve. Next!” 


| The valet was just about,to carry out the client 

when the eminent therapeutist suddenly slapped 
himself on the forehead, and brusquely asked, with 
a dubious smile: 

“Are you rich?” 

“Im a millionaire—much more than a million- 
aire,” sobbed the unhappy being whom Hallidonhill 
thus unceremoniously dismised from the face of 
the earth. 

“Very well, then; let-your invalid carriage take 
you at once to the Victoria railway station. Take 
the eleven o’clock express for Dover, Then the 
steamer for Calais. Then take the train from Ca- 
lais to Marseilles—secure a sleeping-car with a 
stove in it. And then get to Nice as fast as you 
can. There try to live on watercress for six months 
—nothing but watercress—no bread, nor wine, nor 
fruit, nor meats of any kind. One teaspoonful of 
rainwater, well iodized, every two days. And water- 
cress, watercress, watercress—pounded and brayed 
in its own juice—that is your only chance—and 
still let me tell you this: This method of cure I 
know of only by hearsay; its pretended efficiency is 
being dinned into my ears all the time; I don’t be- 
lieve in it. the least bit; I propose it only because 
yours seems to be a hopeless case—yet I think that 
as a remedy it is worse than absurd. Still, nothing 
is impossible. Next!” 


The phthisical Croesus was carefully deposited 
in the cushioned car of the elevator; and the regular 
procession of “consumptive, scorbutic and otherwise 
| afflicted patients commenced its pilgrimage tHrough 
| the office. 

Six months later, the 3d of November, just at 
the stroke of nine o’clock, a sort of giant, with a 
terrifically sonorous and jovial voice, whose tones 
shook every pane of glass in the doctor’s office, and 
set all the leaves of all the tropical plants a-tremble, 
a great, chubby-cheeked colossus, clothed in rich 
furs, burst like a human bombshell through the sor- 
rowful ranks of Dr. Hallidonhill’s clients, and 
rushed, without a ticket, into the sanctum of the 
Prince of Science, who had just come, cool and calm 
as usual, in his black cloth suit, to sit down before 
his office table. Seizing the doctor about the body 
the giant uplifted him like a feather and kissed and 
kissed again in silence, and bathed in tears of joy 
the wan and worn cheeks of the practitioner, as a 
paradoxical Normandy nurse would kiss the face 
of a child, after which he set him down again, in 
a semi-comatose and almost suffocated state, in his 
green armchair. 

“Two million of francs—do you want them?” 
shouted the giant, a terrible living advertisement. 
“Or do you wish for three? I owe to you breath, 
sun, splendid repasts, resistless passions, life— 
everything! Make your claim upon me for extra- 
ordinary rewards; I suffer with the thirst of thank- 
fulness.” 

“My goodness! who is this madman? Put him 
out of here!” feebly articulated the doctor, after a _ 
moment’s prostration. 
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“No, no—you don’t,” growled the giant, with a 
pugilistie glance at the valet that made him recoil 
as from a blow. “The fact is,”, he continued, “I 
understand now, that even you—you, my saviour— 
cannot recognize me I am the Watercress Man— 
the hopeless skeleton—the helpless patient! Nice! 
—watercress, watercress, watercress! Well, I’ve 
done my six months of watercress diet—look at 
your work now! See here—listen to that!” 

And he began to drum upon his chest with two 
Suge fists solid enough to shatter the skull of a 
Middlesex prize-bull. 

“What!” cried the doctor, leaping to his feet, 

“yor are- my gracjous! are you the dying man 
whom I 


“I am the very man. The moment I landed; 


yesteraav evening I ordered a bronze statue of you; 
and I will have influence enough to secure you a 
monument in Westminster when, you die.” 

Then, dropping himself upon an immense sofa, 
whose springs creaked and groaned beneath his 
weight, he continued, with a sigh of delight and a 
smile of beatific ecstasy: 

“Ah! what a sweet thing life is!” 
The doctor said something in a whisper, ‘and the 


ta he valet | a 
secretary and the valet left the room. Once aR ah endure, so, after a period of duty at the front, 


with his resuscitated patient, Hallidonhill, stiff, 
wan, and glacial as ever, stared nervously at the 
giant’s face for a minute or two—then suddenly 
observed in a queer tone of voice: 

“First allow me, if you please, to-take that fly 
off your forehead!” 

And rushing forward as he spoke, the doctor 
pulled a short “bull-dog revolver” from his pocket, 
and quick as thought fired at the left. temporal ar- 
tery of his visitor. 

The giant fell with his skull shattered, statteritig 
his grateful brains over the carpet of the room, 
which his hands. beat against automatically for a 
few moments. 

In ten cuts of his scissors, right through cloak, 
. garments, and underwear, the dead man’s breast 
was laid bare, and the grave operator cut open the 
chest lengthwise with a single stroke of his broad 
surgical bistoury. 

When, about a quarter of an hour later, a police- 
man entered the office to request Dr. Hallidonhill 
to go with him immediately, he found him sitting 


calmly at his desk, examining, with a strong mag- | 


nifying glass, an enormous pair of lungs, double 
lungs, that lay spread out before him. The Genius 
of Science was trying hard to find, from the case 
of the deceased, some satisfactory explanation of 
the more than miraculous action of watercress—at 
once lubricating and recreating. 

“Mr. Policeman,” he said, as he rose to his feet, 
“T deemed it opportune to kill that man, as an im- 
mediate autopsy of his case might, I thought, re- 
veal to me a secret of the most salutary importance 
regarding the now degenerating vitality of the hu- 
man species. That is why I did not hesitate, let 
me confess, to sacrifice my conscience to my duty.” 


$ 


Needless to add that the illustrious doctor was al- 


i most immediately released upon a merely nominal 


bond—his liberty being of far more public value 
than his detention. 
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OUR SOLDIERS PLAY BASEBALL WHERE 
ROMAN LEGIONS CAMPED. , 

Good American cheers acclaiming a home run 
which cleared:the bases and won the baseball cham- 
pionship of one of Pershing’s crack divisions may 
already have resounded ever a field which once 
echoed to the tread of Roman legions. The district 
to which our soldiers are sent for recuperation after 
a period of trench duty is in the French Alpine 
region of the Department of Savoy, close to tha 
Swiss border and a section of great natural beauty. 


It contains many relics of the imperial armies which 


2,000 years ago fought against our present enemy,’ 
the barbarians of the Rhine. 

Our Allies have found that men go stale when kept 
too long in the front-line trenches. The strain of 
waiting for attack, the endless, jarring concussion 
of the shells and the discomforts of living in such 
cramped quarters are more than flesh and blood 


each division is ordered to the rear, in repose,” for 
rest and entertainment. Troops are kept on the 
firing line for from forty-eight hours at times of 
furious hostilities to three weeks when there is a 
lull in the fighting. 

Elaborate preparations have been made to meet 
the demands for change of scene and amusement of 
our men. They will be billetted in quiet mountain 
villages and allowed to enjoy themselves as their 
tastes dictate.- Athletic equipment is provided for 
those who go-in for sports, others organize amateur 
theatricals, some fish and swim, while all about 
them is a beautiful and interesting country to ex- 
plore. 

The best-known town in Savoy is Aix-les-Baines, 
famous for its mineral baths, to which our soldiers 
are admitted at a small charge. In Chambray may 
be seen the castle of the Dukes of Sdvoy, dating 
back to the 13th century, and the Roman arch, a 
lasting memorial of the triumphs of T. Pompeius 
Campanus. Not far away is Challes-les-Faux, also 
celebrated for its hot baths, and here the Y. M. C. 
A. has secured control of a theatre and a casino, 
to which an American uniform wins admittance 
and a cheery welcome. 


When the United States entered the war there 
were but 50,000 skilled men engaged im ship con- 
struction. To-day not less than half a million are | 
needed. It is a stupendous task to draw men from 
other trades and fit them for the work; but it can 
be done under a plain, common sense, military and 
business management. What has been done already 
proves it. 


STAR AND CRESCENT 
PUZZLE, 

The puzzle is to separate 
the one star from the 
linked star and crescent 
without using force. Price, 
10 cents; 3 for 25 cents, 
by mail, postpaid. 


SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., New York. 


POCKET SIGNAL CHART 
ternational Morse Code on one side 
and Semaphore Code on the 
other, issued with booklet, 
“SIGNALING INSTRUCTIONS” 


in accord- 
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DIAMOND SQUIRT RING. 


A handsome Gilt ring 
set with a brilliant, a 
close imitation of a dia 
mond. Connected © with 
the ring is a sual! fub“ 
ber ball filled with 
water, which is cuni- 
cenied in the palm of 
your band, As pour 
friend is admiring the 
stone in your ring, @ 
gentle pressure on the 
ball will throw a small 
stream of water into his 
face. The ball eau be 
instant) wiled by immersing it In water, 
when you are ready for your next victim, 
Tue vail is entirely hidden In the palun of 
yuur band, and only the ring is seen. 

Price 25 cents. by mall. postpaid 
H., Fi LANG, 1815 Centre St., Bkiya, N, Y. 


POCKET SAVINGS BANK. 

A perfect little bank, handsomely nickel 
plated. Holds just tive dosiars (50 dimes) 
It cannot be opened until the bank is full, 
when it can be readily emptied and relocked, 
ready to be again refilled. Every parent 
should see that their children bave a small 
Savings bank, as the early habit of saving 
their dimes is of the greatest importance. 


‘Habits formed in early life are seldom for- 


gotten in later years. Price of this little 
bank, 15e, mailed, postpaid, 
H. F, LANG, 1815 Centre St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


read and verified immediately. Can be oper- 
ated with one hand while the other writes. 
This is the Chart in use by Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Lone Scouts and similar organi- 
zations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Schools, 
and is also good to send to friends in our 
country’s service. 

The booklet is given FREE with the Chart. 


Send 15 Cents and we will send you the 
Chart and Booklet, by mail, postpaid. 


WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


THE FRIGHTFUL RATTLESNAKE! 
To all appearances it 
, is a Marmless piece of. 
coiled paper with a 
æ mouthpiece attachment, 
but upon placing it to 
` one’s mouth, and blow- 
G ing into the tube, an 
imitation snake over 
two feet in length springs out of the roll like 
a flash of lightning, producing a whistling, 
fluttering sound that would frighten a wild 
Indian. We guurantee our rattlesnake not to 
bite, but would not advise you to play the 
joke on timid women or delicate children. 
Each snake packed in a box. Price, 10c; 3 

for mailed. postpaid, 
F. K SMITH, 383 Lenox Ave., New York. 

GOOD LUCK BANKS, . 

Ornamental as. well as use- 
ful. Made of highly nickeled 
brass, It holds just One Dol- 
lar, When filled it opens it- 
self. Remains locked until 
refilled. Can be used as a 
watchcharm. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfied. Price, ise, 

a by mail. 
WOLFF NOVELTY CO., 168 W., 23d St., N. Y. 


OLD COINS WANTED 

# to $500 BACH paid for Hundreds of 

oins dated before 1895. Keep ALL oil 

Money. You may have Coins worth a 

arge Premium. Send $10c. for New 

£ Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x6, 
Get Posted at Once. 

CLARKE COIN CO., box 35, Le Roy, N. V. 


WIZARD REPEATING LIQUID PISTOL. 
Guaranteed \ Pickel Plated 
will stop the W inches Donie 
most vicious dog (or > 
man) without r- 
manent injury. Per- 
fectly safe to carry 
without danger of 
leukage. Fires and recharges by 


pulling trigger. Loads from any liquid. Ne 
cartmdges pautred: Over six shots in one 
loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Pis- 
tol with rubber-covered holster, Sic. Holster 


Separate, 10c. Money order or U. S. stampa, 
No coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO. 


273 Georgia Avenue, Brooklyn, N., ¥. 


IMITATION BED BUG 

This toy is an exact imitutitn of the 
friendly little fellow who shares your bed, 
eats out of your hand or leg and who ac- 
cepts your humble hospitality even with- 
out an invitation. The fact that he also 
tusists on introducting all his friends and 
family circle, sometimes makes him wost 
unpopular with the ladies; most every 
woman you know would have seven kinds 
of fits if she saw two, or even one, of 
Six are 
Price, 


these imitations on ber bedspread, 
contained in a transparent envelope. 
tte, 


by mail. 
F NOVELTY CO., 168 W. 


d St., N. ¥, 


MAGIC LOCK-CUTTER, 


This clever little trick consists of a small 
nickeled padlock in the side of which there 
is a cigar cutter. The lock cannot be 
opened unless you know the secret. In 
opening it, a blade in the cutter clips your 


cigar. There is no keyhole. The fingers 
must open it. Price, 25 cents each by mail, 
postpaid. 


FRANK SMITH, 883 Lenox Ave., New York, 


“MYSTERY MAGAZINE” 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 10 
Handsome Colored Covers—48 Pages 


No, > No, 

1 THE BEL MAN, by Robert 
Cariton Brown, 

2Z1TANA Ob MAISON 
ROUGH, by F. W. Douguty. 

8 Tun MISTERIOUS WEB, 
by Armstrong Perry. 


6A FORTUNE - TELLER’S 
SECRET, by Gladys Ball. 

7 THE MYSTIC EMBLEM, by 
Marie Coolidge Kask. 

8 THE CARDS OF FATE, by 
William Goode. 

9MR. BACHBDBLLOR’S 


14 CASE 


Authors—Famous Artists—Fine Presswork 
It contains exciting and mys:erious detective stories, 
sketches, novelettes, serials and a large amount of other 
interesting matter. Order a copy from this list. 


APARTMENTS, by William 
Hamiiton Osborne, 

10 THE INNER WHEEL, by 
Octavius itoy Cohen, 

11 THE VOICU OF THE VAL- 


13 UNDER A MASK, by Crit- 
tenden Marriott. 7 “ 


Story, by Gladys Hall.. 


15 AFTER A MILLION—A De- 
tective 
Captain Howard, 


FRANK TOUSEY, Pub., 168 W. 23d St., New York City. 


CENTS A COPY 
of Reading—Great 


Screens—WHlegant 
Articles About 


4UNDsK THY HYPNOTIC ered Kobert Caritoa 

eee by Dr. Harry | 12 TiN SIGN OF THE SEVEN MONEY THAN 
5 Tu SILKEN SHEATH, by SHARIN, by Chas, F, 

Crittendan Marriott. e 


4,444. A Detective 


mone; 


Story, by Police you desire, 


“Moving Picture Stories” 


A Weekly Magazine Devoted to Photoplays and Player: 


PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


THE BEST FILM MAGAZINE ON EARTH 


32 Pages of Reading. Magnificent Colored Cover Portraits 
of Prominent Performers. 


Each number contains Five Stories of the Best Films on tho 
Haif-tone Scenes from 
Prominent 
Actors and Actresses lu the Studios and While Picture-muking— 
Lessons in Scenario Writing. 


THIS LITTLE MAGAZINE GIVES YOU MORE FOR YOUR 


LICATION ON THE MARKET! 


Its authors are the very best that money can procure; its pro- 
fuse illustrations are exquisite, s 
by the greatest, experts in their particular line. 


Buy a copy Now from your newsdealer, or send us 6 cents in 
or postage stamps, and we will mail you. any number 


HARRY E. WOLFF, Pub., 166 W. 23d St., New York City. 


Out Every Friday. 


the Pluys—Interesting 
the Wilms—Doings of 


People In 


ANY OTHER SIMILAR PUB- 


and its special articles are 


HOW TO ATTAIN: YOUR WISH 


If you desire to be successful in obtaining that for which you aspire in social life, love, 
marriage—or otherwise, you will find su ingly Walnable aid in the book that we offer 
ou entitled SUPREMB PERSONALITY, is book shows you what to do and how to do 
t. How to win what you seek. his book has brought happiness to many. You will be 
enraptured with it. We offer “Supreme Personality” FREE TO YOU if you send only 
50 cents, stamps, for 5 packets of Marvel Mender, a most useful article in every house- 
hold, All will come postpaid. Address: ALBRO SOCIETY, AF-103, Sta. F, New York, N. Y. 


ALL THESE FREE 


lated Seeret Locket and 
SMe Unis, ‘Gola’ pikes Fon- 


dant and Neck Chain, Gold 
plated Bracelet and 4 Gold 
lated Rings. 1918 designs, fresh 
rom the factory. ALL Given 
FREE to any one for selling 
only 12 pieces of our Jewelry at 
we each, Write to-day. P. §. 
Dalo Mfg. Co, Providence, B, i. 


New Book 
FREE 


Here's N p and thie isoa Wite 


Learn in 5 
Evenings 
Then Acquire Speed Rapidly 


Try This 3 


F YOU can learn 

the lesson (at 
~~ the right) with- 
in 5 minutes, you 
should learn the 
pring les of K. I. 
aiel ee = 5 
ours of spare, time 
— after which ac- 


the two together, and you have No pa 


Here's ¢ th To meke path you sime 


ply write and with these two essy 


flovements of your pencil, you have 
mede s word that needs 16 pericil 
movements when writteh in longhand, 


Nere's | £ soit is cesy to write 


4 a, A tmp én pat. 


Alresdy you have leornad four K.I. 
Shorthand signs you won't forget. 

With the other signs and easy di- 
rections you can leern to imicste, 


quire speed rapidly. every word in the di¢tionary in 
This is the x querter to twentieth of tho time te- 
r fected, UICK, quired fn ordinary writing, a6 ra p- 
Agir! syon learns ti 


i o EASY METROD 
Wand miyeorn If you wish to 
$.010 $85 weekly. — know how fast it is possible to write by K. I. Shorthand, 
ask somebody to read this whdle advertisement rapidly within three minutes 
by your watch. Thus you'll realize the speed with which you should 
write after pleasant practice. SIMPLIFIED STENOGRAPHY. 


Hindrances of old systems eliminated; no shading; no bother 
about positions on, over or under ruled lines—and you can read your 


own notes readily after months or years. Hence K. 1. Shorthand is 
“ee on private notes, messages, etc. ae ee 

= can be learned ickly and essi t itis 
liko a patne A SCORE OF DIFFERENT USES. Use it for 


idly as words ere spoken! 


ictation, telephone messages, notes, sermons, lectures, 


di 

eren: lessons, ċe. For making rapid notations 

B yf A ei 

e o riun: rough the 
Door to Meat A o 


We give you a complete correspondence course. One tenth 
the usual cost, ten times easier to learn. 

You'll be hiner nå di 
It P Be acme eae. IFIED STENOGRAPHY. 
CHURE with convincing testimonials to 
isa Irackie al method with which you can make a 
not miss this opportunity of a lifetime. To learn 
ind will add to your efficiency and earning ability, also 
he pleasure of your life. Write, or use coupon below, for free 
chur Mention this newspaper. Address: 


~ _ KING INSTITUTE <_< 


154 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y taking it down 


KING INSTITUTE. Send me your FREE BROCHURF. 


BORON cn tant as univ as scauingn tetas adedac O O ss sae Rena 


DRINK 
HABIT 


For the good of those who are victims, 
directly or indirectly, of the drink habit, I 
have written and ‘published a very interest- 
ing illustrated book which describes how I 
was freed completely from the craving, a 
for several yéurs 1 have not had any e 
to touch a drop of anything alcoholic. 
book contains information by following 
which thousands of drinkers have admittedly 
been saved. 

Many men wha do not want to be freed 
of drink curse have been secretly saved by 
wives, mothers or sisters. They did not 
tealize what was happening until they 
found all desire had left them—they couldn't 
frink any more whisky or beer.s-then they 
rejoiced at having been Saved. My bi 
bas been proven many times- worth i 
weight in gold to a multitude of families. 
Praised by physicians, judges, editor 
clergymen and legions of others. Don’t lo 
this notice: it mav not appear again. Simply 
write: Edw. J. Woods, WN-103, Station F, 
New_York, N, Y. and you will soon receive 
a FREE book of BAT information A 
pisin wrapper. and happiness may soon be 
yours, Caveunhndence confidential 


With “this country a ud year 


8 in the 
“World War” it is dow if the Song whieh will be 
known as the ‘* ar,” has as yet made its 


appearance. that such War Songs as 
“Over There” and “Liberty Bell’ hare de some Im- 
pression, have Our Boys adopted another “It's A Long 
Way To Tipperary,” which has been the great favorite 
with the. “Inglish Tommies’? Inasmuch as several 
Commanders of our training cantonments have requested 
boys in the service to write such a song, it appears to 
be still wanting, ` 

Have you an idea which you think might be used 
the subject for a Patriotio or War Song? £0, yo 
may secure some valuable information and assistance by 
writing for a Free Cony of our new booklet entitled 
“SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND GUIDE.” ` We 
revise song-poems, compose and arrange music, secure 
copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale, 

Poems submitted oxamined FREE. 

KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS $3Galety Bidg., N. Y. C. 


QUICK HAIR CROWTH! 
Box Free To You! 


i s 
Would You Like Such æ Result as This? 


several forme of 
A, BALDNESS, In many ca 
4 now hair growth Nat reported when 
“Jailelse had failed. Bo w not see for 
yourself? ` Koskott is used by men and 
Women} itis perfectly harmless and often 
gtarts kair growth In a few days. Addresat 


Koslott Laboratory, KA 103, Station F, New York, N.Y, 


Become Thin 
FREE BOOK 


If you would like to reduce 10 to 60 
pounds in a rational, safe, pleasant way by 
guaranteed method (endorsed by physi- 

send for free book, “Reduce Weight 

to Korein Co., NF-103, Station F. 
New York, N. . It .will come in plain 
wrapper, Likely to add years to your life 
and bring great joy. 

September Morn Ring--Free 
The beautiful ralsed figure of the yo 
girlis a wonderful reproduction in met: 
of the original painting. The background ig 
hard enameled in two colors to represent 
sea and sky, Ring is made of “Everbrighë 
: Silver” warranted five years, We send it, 
pur correct size, for only 12¢ to help pay advertising, 
HE AUCTION CO.. Diot. C  Attieboro. Mass. 


BANISHED in 
46 to72 Hours 


No craving for tobacco in any a 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 

Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
sided. It'salosing fightagainst heavy odds 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Let the tobacco habit quit YOU, 
It will quit you, if you will just ta 
Tobacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Nota Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- 
forming drugs of anykind. Itisin nosense 
@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 

E 
H 


the treatmentyou haveabsolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. it makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use or in what fo 
‘you use it--whether you smoke ciedrs, 
cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
usesnuff, Tobacco Redeemer will positive- 
ly banish every trace of Gesire in from 48 
to72hours, This we absolctely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded, 

Write today forour free booklet showing 


deadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
system and positive proof that Tobacea 
Redeemerwillquickly freeyouof the habit. 
Newel? Pharmacal Company, 
23 St. Lo Mo. 


` 


Dept. uis, E 
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FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid 

of These Ugly Spots. 
no longer the, slightest need of 
feeling nmed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double rength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
stre neti from -your druggists, and apply 
little of it night and morning and y 
should soon see that even the worst fre 
have begun to disappear, while the lig 
ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clea i\e skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion, 

Be sure to ask for the double 
Othine, as this is sold under guarantee 
money back if it fails to remove freckles. 


“FREE TO 
ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Less or Time. 

We havea New Method that cures Asthma, 

and we Want you to try it at our expense. 


There's 


a 


strength 
of 


No matter whether your ca is of long- 
standing or recent development, Whether it 
is present ag Hay Fe or chronic Asthma, 
you should send for a free trial of our 
method. No matter in what climate you 
live, no matter what yourage cr occupa- 


tion, if you are troubled With asthma, our 
method should relieve you promptly, 

We especially want to send it to those 
apparentiy hopeless cases, where all forms 
of Inhalers, douches, opium preparations, 
fumes,» “patent smokes,” etc., have failed. 
We want to show everyone at our own ex- 
pense, that this new method is designed to 
end all difficult breathing, all wheezing, and 
all those terrible paroxysms at once and for 
all time. 

This free offer is too important to neglect 
a single day. Write today and begin the 
method at once. Send no money. Simply 
mail coupon below. Do It Today. 


FREE ASTHMA COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., Room 684 T. 
Niagara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 


é . 


wea" Sh 
BOYS 
lot of fun with JOKES. The Wizard Pistol is harmless, although it 
certainly does puzzle and worry the one that is hit. 


one boy frighten away a whole crowd of rough-necks by using one of 
Price, postpaid, 60 cents; two for $1.00. Sent 


Durable, Reliable 
and pariocsly Safe 
to carry without 
danger of leakage. 


VALUABLE FOR BICYCLISTS 
AUTOMORTLISTS, UNES- 
CORTED LADIES, CASHIERS, 
HOMES, ETO, 


WILL STOP 
MAN) WIT 


Have great fun with the. 
dogs, cats, hooligans, slack 


these Wizard Pistols. 
anywhere. - Enclose stamps or cash. 


ALBRO SOCIETY, Inc., AF-103, 


5 INCHES LONG 


Substantially 
mado 


—, 


NOT A LEAD 
PRODUCT 


NOT A TOY 


THE MOST VICIOUS DOG (OR 
HOUT PERMANENT INJURY. 


WIZARD PISTOL. For sniping 
ers, lazybones—and for having a 


We have seen 


Station F, New York, N. Y. 


Here is our New Style E. D. L. Phonograph—the latest 
improvement—without the horn. It isa perfect beauty. 
Mahogany finish, tone arm black japanned, nickel wind- 
ing crank, accurately constructed, smooth running spring 
niotor, speed regulator, stop lever and 624 turn table. 
New improved sound box with mica diaphragm. 


* PLAYS ANY DISC RECORD 
Both lateral and vertical cut, 6,7 or 8 
inches. This machine will give you more 
entertainment than anything 
you ever owned. Strong and 
durable. No parts to get out 
of order. 


Send No Money 15t sous 
we will send you 24 of 
our Art Pictures to dispose of 
on special offer at 25c each. 
Send us the $6 you collect 
and for your trouble we will 
send this new improved E. D. 

snograph and a selection 
oa 6 records, free for your 
trouble. You can dispose of 
pictures and earn this great 


machine in a few hours’ time, 


E. D. LIFE, 337 W. Madison St.,- 


WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH OFFER 


iss 


Dept. 7T46 


EARN BIG MONEY 


writing photoplays in spare time. 

You Can write them. We show you how. 
Great Demand. We teach only sure method 
of writing and selling Moving Picture 
pia Send for free book. Valuable in- 
‘ormation, and special prize offer. 
CHICAGO PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHT 
LEGE, Box 278 W. O. 8, Chicago. 


M ILITARY AIRSHIP 
AND PARACHUTE 


Boysi here's: eater milita 
a oR 


coL- 


fumed t te fe aah 
Roturn money Poa 
We trast-you- this alrshi 


BINGO CO. DEPT. 358. BINGHAMTON Ne Y. 


er as 


MADE To f 
MEASURE f 


i 00 PANTS 


pli hak RE Costs nothing and no extra charges. 
KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
opts 678 Chicago, Ub. 


GAINED 25 POUNDS IN 2 MONTHS 


SINCE QUITTING 


TOBACCO HABIT | 


SUCCESSFUL CONQUEROR ATTAINED AT LAST! 


HJALMAR NELSON, (address on application,) whose photo appears at the left, 
learned of a book and other information being given FREE, explaining how Tobacco | 
Habit can be conquered by oneself, safely, speedily and completely. He obtained the in- 
formation and is now able to report a gain of 25 pounds in weight (from 168 to L 
pounds), as well as 


A THREE DAYS’ VICTORY v8 stavery t 


HERE are more letters—voluntary testimonials. Though they are a small fraction of the thousands and thousands 
that can be produced, they are sufficient to show you what may be expected after the Tobacco Habit is over- 
come within 72 hours, by the simple Woods Method: 


“While addicted to the tobacco habit, every muscle and joint “May God bless you. I am feeling finer every day of my life— 
ached, and I had almost given up business. I was poor in, not like the same person. “My appetite is better, and my 
health, weighing about 130 pounds. Now I am well, weigh stomach is all right, I ean hold out in walking bette my 
165 p ds, and can work every day. I have never wanted to ‘voice is better and my heart is stronger.”—Mrs. Mattie E. Stev- 
chew or smoke since following the Woods method.”—A. F. enson, (No. 280788), St. Jobn Co., Fla. (Puli address on appii- 
Shelton, (No, 199600), Pittsylvania Co., Va. (Full address on cation.) 
application.) “Have used tobacco in all forms (mostly chewing) for 15 


“I have no craving for tobacco; this I consider wonderful after years, using about a plug of tobacvo a day. 1 began tollowing 
haying used a pipe for 35 years. l have gained 12 pounds in Your Method on a Friday noon and af that day the craving 
two months, which is very good at the age of 59 years. To say for tobacco was gone. I am always ly to praise you and 
that the benefits far exceed my expectations, is putting it mildly. the good work you are doing. I can also say that | ha gained 
Anyone in doubt ean refer to me.””—John Brodie, (No. 153235), nine pounds in seven weeks, and feel like a new man.”—Robert 
Wapello Co., lowa. (Full address on application.) S. Brown, (No. 229852), Worcester Co., Mass, (Full address on 


“I had weighed as low as 128 pounds, never got over 135 while application.) 
I used tobacco. Now L weigh 156 pounds. Everyone wants to “My husband hasn’t smoked a single cigarette, and has no de- 
know why I got so fl ; I peli them to fellow Edward J. sire to smoke since following your method of quitting, He 
Woods’ method tor rcoming tobacco and find out.”—W. S. looks like a n man—the best I ever saw him. Heé gained sev- 
Morgan, (No. 11815 K), Cooke Co.„ Tex. (Full address on n pounds, and is feeling fine."—Mrs, Carl C. Rogers, (No. 
application.) )), Iredel} Co.. North Carolina. (Full address on application.) 


“I smoked for more than 20 years, but now I am proud to say “I was using about one pound and a half of chew:ng tobacco 
that for the past nine months 1 have no crave tor smokin [i a week, but since quitting through your system, I have gained 
feel better and am gaining in weight every month si I about 15 pounds, and have better health by far, than before," — 
stopped.”—William Crawford, (No. 206737), Philadelphia W. S. Powell, (No, 180149), Harper Co., Okla. (Full address on 


Penna, (Full address on application.) application.) 


WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO QUIT TOBACCO QUICKLY AND EASILY : 
AND ENJOY YOURSELF A THOUSAND TIMES BETTER : 
WHILE IN ROBUST HEALTH? 


ž Why continue to commit slow suicide, when you can live a 

STOP RUINING really contented life, if you only get your body and nerves 

YOUR LIFE right? lt is unsafe and torturing to attempt t6 rid oneself of 

tobacco by suddenly stopping with “will power’—don’t do it. 

The correct way is to eliminate nicotine poison irom the system, and genuinely over- 
come the craving. 

Tobacco is poisonous and seriously injures the health in several ways, causing 
such disorders as nervous dyspepsia, sleeplessness, gas belching, gnawing or other 
uncomtorlabie sensailon iN Stosach, consupauon, Leuuache, weak eyes, loss ef vigor, 
red spots on skin, throat irritation, catarrh, asthma, bronchitis, heart failure, melan- 
choly, lung trouble, impure (poisoned) blood, heartburn, torpid liver, loss of appetite, . 
bad teeth, foul breath, lassitude, lack of ambition, weakening and 


falling out of hair and many other disorders. j RR Pi i 
Overcome that pecuiar nervousness ana craving for cigarettes, a ry : E a. 
s y 7 4 Ape "I sle a 
cigars, pipe, chewing tobacco or snuif. rection ee ete he mo 


Here is an opportunity to receive FREE a carefully compiled past seventy-eight years of @g¢, 
treatise on the subject, containing interesting and valuable information that you 2:4 feel fine since adopting the 
should be glad to learn about. This book tells all about the renowned Three Days’ Woods «Method 


Method by which Mr. Nelson, and thousands and thousands of others, saved themselves _ -(P 

from the life-wrecking tobacco habit. Full particulars, including the book on tobacco Abies ci pir mR ioe abet, 
and snuff habit, will be mailed FREE TO YOU in plain wrapper, postpaid. All you 

need dois merely REQUEST IT. A postcard will do. Address (Full address on application.) 


Edward J. Woods, 4-103 Station F, NewYork, N.Y. 
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